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Tlic  imiposes  of  this  ajipeiiJix  are  to  flj  make  ;iii  inventor)'  of  fisli 
and  wildlife  resources  including  terrestrial  ;uid  aquatic  habitats  ;uid 
related  environmental  factors  for  the  Lower  Mississijipi  Region  and  for 
each  of  tlie  10  water  resource  plaiming  areas  (IVRl’A'sj  into  whicli  tlie 
region  was  diiided  for  planning  puiposes;  (2)  deteniiine  present  hunting, 
fishing,  ;uid  nonconsum]n  ive  use  of  tlie  fish  and  wildlife  resource; 

C3-)  detemiine  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  fish  and  ivildlife  needs  for 
future  time  [leriods  of  1980,  2000,  and  2020;  and  (4)  assess  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  as  related  to  or  influenced  by  existing  land  and 
water  resource  programs. 

Hiis  study  utilized  available  basic  data  and  exchange  of  teclinical 
data  among  federal  and  State  agencies.  It  covers  only  areas  and  species 
dcjiendent  upon  or  affected  by  fresh  water.  Descriptions  of  fish  luid 
wildlife  resources  include  discussion  of  species,  general  extent  and 
quality  of  habitats,  fishing  and  hunting  use,  imd  factors  affecting  bio- 
logical resources.  Material  is  presented  for  fish  ;md  wildlife  groups 
in  sufficient  detail  to  identify  essential  habitat  and  critical  problems, 
and  to  show  differences  among  the  10  hydrologic  plaiaiing  areas  within 
the  region. 

The  estimates  of  future  needs  for  fisli  and  wildlife  resources  are 
expressed  for  fishing  and  hunting  use,  based  on  the  1970  National  Sun,ey 
of  l ishing  ;uid  Hunting  and  the  present  and  projected  huiium  population. 

/b 
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Ibis  appendix,  together  with  other  apjiendixes,  provides  the  base 
for  development  of  a coup  rehens ive  water  resource  plan  for  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region,  llimian  [lopulation  jirojections  were  otitained  from 
;\|)pendix  B,  l;conomics,  ;uul  inventories  of  l.uul  ;uid  water  resources 
were  olitained  I rom  ;\iipendix  I , l,;uid  Resources.  fhe  water- related 
needs  for  preserving  and/or  enluuicing  the  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  ai'e 
presented  in  Appendix  0,  Coastal  and  listuarine. 
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I'or  tills  study  it  was  neccssaiy  to  relate  need  based  on  political 
boundiiry  lines  to  suiiply  (habitat)  based  on  hydrologic  boundaries.  I'he 
discrepancies  associated  with  sucli  a choice  are  rather  snuill  and  tiie 
assLuiijit  ion  was  made  to  neglect  this  error. 


l.NVdiNTORY  Ol-  HABITAT 


llic  usetulness  of  terrestrial  areas  jiroviding  wildlife  liabitat 
varies  wdth  vegetative  cover  ;md  related  factors.  Bearing  in  mind  this 
varialiility,  all  acres  of  forest  laitd  ;md  wetland  arc  considered  usable 
by  wildlife;  however,  only  a little  over  one-half  of  the  total  pasture- 
land  ;md  about  onc-tliird  of  total  cropland  were  counted  as  a usable  wild- 
life resource  in  defining  resource  availalmlity  for  the  year  1970.  llic 
inventories  of  water  tuid  land  resources  were  available  from  the  band  Re- 
sources Aj)j)cndL\,  excejit  stream,  pond,  estuarine,  and  wetland  lialiitat. 
.^liles  of  strcaju  habitat  suitable  for  sport  fishing  were  detennined  by  a 
complex  map  s;uiipl  ing  ])roccdure.  Ihe  procedure  was  checked  for  reli- 
ability in  2 of  the  10  IVRl’A's  where  participating  State  game  and  fish 
agencies  had  inventories,  ;md  the  sa]ii])ling  method  proved  reliable.  .An 
inventory  of  [xrnd  h;il)itat  was  not  availal>le;  therefore,  the  existing 
acreages  were  estimated,  listuarine  lialiitat  acreages  were  obtained  from 
the  Louisiana  Coastal  .Area  Study. 

llie  assunijition  was  made  that  the  quality  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  will  remain  constant.  The  capability  of  a re.sourve  to  supply 
hunting  and  fishing  is  directly  related  to  the  tiuality  of  that  resource. 
•Any  degradation  in  quality  will  he  reflected  in  a reduced  [xitcntial  to 
jirovide  hunting  or  fishing.  Quality  of  habitat  is  detennined  by  distri- 
luition,  age,  .soil  fertility,  usage,  multiple-uses,  and  other  factors. 


llShR  DATA 


Only  sjiarse  user  data  were  available  for  the  1970  use  of  the  re- 
gion's fish  ;uid  wildlife  resources,  llierefore,  1970  needs  were  projected 
as  were  future  needs.  IVliere  use  data  were  available,  it  comparcxl  favor- 
ably with  projected  needs.  Needs  were  projected  for  two  sets  of  condi- 
tions. One  set  relates  to  the  foriiulation  of  jihuis  for  a development 
prognun  (Progntjn  A),  whidi  stresses  the  National  Income  Objective  iDider 
the  assuiipt ion  tiiat  future  socioeconomic  growtli  of  the  region  will  lag 


iK'hind  national  groKtli,  as  it  has  in  the  i>ast.  ihe  other  ( l’roj;r;ijn  BJ 
stresses  regional  develOjKiient , witli  tlie  rate  of  socioeconomic  grouth  for 
the  region  equal  to  tliat  for  the  \ation.  Alternative  plans  and  pro- 
gnuiis  fonnulated  on  the  basis  of  the  jirojected  needs  are  discussed  in 
Api)endLx  f,  Pl;ui  l-oriiulat ion. 
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Projections  of  ;mglcr-diy , hunter-day,  ;md  user- day  of  wildlife- 
oriented  recreation  needs  are  based  on  huimin  population  projections 
from  .\j)pendix  B,  fconomics,  :md  participation  rates  olitained  from  tiie 
l‘J"U  National  Survey  of  Pishing  and  limiting.  Participation  rates  of 
persons  12  years  of  age  and  older  were  apjilied  to  pojiulation  projections 
of  persons  12  years  of  age  and  over.  Participation  rates  used  in  this 
study  are  tlie  av'erage  of  tlic  hast  South  Central  Divisions  of  the  Sur- 
vey comiosed  of  the  States  of  fexas,  Oklalioma,  Arkansas,  houisiana, 
Kentucky,  fciuiessee.  Miss  issijijii  ;uul  Alabama,  as  sliown  below: 


Act  iv  itv 


.'\nnual  Miui-Days  Per  Capita 


Big  (kime  Hunting  0.45 

Small  Game  Hunting  1.41 

Waterfowl  Hunting  0.18 

Wi Idl ife-Or iented  Recreat ion  0. 70 

Preshwr.ter  Pishing  5.42 

Stream  - 51  percent 

hake  - 48  percent 

Pond  - 21  jiercent 

Saltwater  Pishing 

WW'A  2, 5, 4, 5,0,  1,  7 0.52 

WRl'A  8 2.07 

WWA  0 1.20 

WW’A  10  2.70  • 

Based  on  regional  data  from  the  participating  fish  and  game 
agencies,  the  total  freshwater  fishing  was  further  allocated  to  stream, 
lake,  ;uid  jiond  categories  according  to  the  jiercentages  shown  above. 
l)ue  to  the  location  of  saltwater  habitat,  participation  rates  from  the 
Ixiuisiana  Coastal  and  Atciiafalava  Basin  Studies  were  used  as  siiown  aliove 
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llie  needs  in  teniis  of  user-days  were  translated  into  needs  in  tenns 
of  habitat  required  to  satisfy  the  deiiuind  at  a minimum  level  or  qual- 
ity experience.  Habitat  requirements  in  tenns  of  acres  or  miles  j)er 


J 


user-day  per  year  were  estimated  based  on  fish  and  giunc  carrying  capaci- 
ties detennined  by  the  participating  State  fish  and  game  agencies. 


Water  Resources 

Habitat  requirements  for  sport  fishing  were  determined  by  the 
participating  State  game  ;uid  fish  agencies.  Ilie  habitat  capabilities 
tiased  on  a minimum  acceptable  quality  fishing  experience  used  in  this 
study  were: 


Habitat 


Capabi 1 itv 


St  ream 

kike 

bond 

1 stuarine 


7S3  anglcr-days/mi le/ycar 
3.3  angler-days/acre/year 
20  angler-days/acre/year 
6 angler-days/acre/year 


freshwater  and  estuarine  commercial  fishing  needs  were  fumished 
by  the  .National  Marine  fisheries  Service. 


Ixind  Resources 

Big  game  is  hunted  primarily  on  forest  land  (;ind  by  local  residents 
in  tlie  marshbuids  of  several  coastal  Louisiana  parishes)  imd  averaged 
100  man-days  per  1 ,(>00  acres  in  1970.  Participation  rates  andoresource 
availability  were  derived  from  data  compiled  in  1970  and  for  convenience 
were  projected  as  constants  through  the  year  2020.  To  properly  reflect 
changes  in  land  use,  participation  rates,  and  resource  availability, 
water  resource  pkmners  should  ujxlate  these  constimts  as  new  national 
and  basin-wide  surveys  and  jnibl  icat  ions  are  made  available.  'Ihe  need 
for  forest  land  was  allocated  to  the  four  forest  types  based  on  tlie  per- 
centage of  those  types  currently  in  pul'd  ic  control.  Accordingly,  55,  27, 
15,  and  5 {K'rcent  were  allocated  to  Iwttomland  hardwoods,  uidand  hard- 
woods, pine  hardwood,  ;uid  pine,  re.spect  ively.  Hunting  aipacities  (man- 
days/1 ,()()()  acres)  irsed  in  this  study  were: 


Ibbi  tat 

Hunt ing 
Capacity 

Product ive 
(iipac  i ty 

hot  tom  Laid  Hardwoods 

200 

400 

Itplaml  Hardw(xxis 

125 

175 

I’ine  H;u'dw(X)d.s 

75 

100 

Pine 

25 

30 

(:ro|il;uid 

2.30 

- 

Pasture 

100 

_ 

Waterfowl  is  hiuited  primarily  on  oi)enland  (wetland  and  flooded 
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ci'opl.'uiJ)  and  forest  land  (seasonal  1>’  flooded  bottomhmd  liaidwoods) 
with  capacities  of  400  ;md  20  man-diiys  per  1,000  acres  respectively. 

No  atteiiqit  w;is  made  to  quantify  lialiitat  reciuireiiients  for  non- 
consumptive wildlife-oriented  recreation. 

Iktta  on  fur  ;ui finals  were  furnished  by  the  participatinj>  States  and 
projections  of  future  needs  were  l)ased  on  human  [Kipulation  projections. 


li.KJ’12^miUldiS 


The  per  day  expenditures  for  tlie  various  ty])es  of  fish  and  wildlife 
activities  covered  in  this  study  were  taken  from  the  1972  National  Sur- 
vey of  rishing  and  Hunting.  These  reflect  the  average  exjiendi tures  of 
the  hast  South  Central  ;md  West  South  Central  Divisions  of  the  Sui-\'ey, 
and  include  expenditures  for  items  such  as  fishing  and  hunting  equip- 
ment, auxiliary  ec{uipment,  guides,  toats,  motors,  dogs,  food,  lodging, 
transportation,  licenses,  privilege  fees,  etc.  These  expenditures  do 
not  indicate  the  value  of  a user-day,  rather  they  only  state  the  dollar 
input  to  the  economy  by  hunters  cmd  fi  she  mien,  hxqienditures  are  out- 
lined below: 


Activity 


expenditure/ user -day 


Big  Came  Hunting 
Small  Game  Hunting 
Waterfowl  Hunting 
Freshwater  Fishing 
Saltwater  Fishing 
Wi Idlife -Oriented  Recreation 


S 1 7 . bS 
b.bO 
5.41) 
b.85 
10,55 

Not  Available 


K 1.  (i  I 0 \ A I.  S IJ  M M A R V 


lil.SCKII’'!  I().\  (II-  Ri.ClOX 


Ihc  l.ower  Miss  issiiipi  Rfj;ion  includes  tlie  uraiiuige  urea  ui  the 
Mississippi  River  below  tlie  moutli  of  the  Ohio,  exce])t  for  tlie  Ishite, 
Arkansas,  caid  Red  Rivers  above  tlie  effects  of  Mississippi  River  hack- 
water;  tlie  lijuisiana  Coastal  Area  between  the  drainage  divides  of  the 
I’earl  and  Sabine  Rivers;  ;uid  the  flood-protected  area  at  Cairo,  111. 

All  of  the  Louisiana  coastal  marshes  are  considered  to  be  within  the 
region. 

The  lu'drologic  boundary  of  the  region  encoiiqiasses  appro.K imatc l_v 
()5..S  million  acres,  or  102.4  thousand  square  miles  of  land  and  water 
area  in  the  south-central  portion  of  tlie  continental  United  States, 
file  drainage  area  stretches  over  sections  of  seven  states  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Culf  of  Mexico.  It  extends  alKiut  (lOO  miles  in 
a north-south  direction  and  varies  in  width  from  100  to  300  miles.  Ihe 
region  is  entirely  within  the  tlentral  Culf  Coastal  I’lain  except  for  the 
Ouachita  Moiuitain  area  in  southeastern  y\rkansas  (figure  1). 

file  region's  to]iogra[)hy  varies  from  nigged  features  of  the  Ouachita 
;uid  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  nearly  level  floodjilaln  of  the  Mississippi 
River . 


In  1070  the  human  population  of  the  region  was  t>, 203, 233.  This 
liopulation  is  centered  around  thi'ee  major  metropol  itiui  areas:  ^k’liiphis, 

Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Orleans.  future  projections  indicate  these  areas 
will  continue  to  accelerate  in  growth,  while  the  rural  areas  gnxv  \eiy 
slowly.  This  centralization  of  population  will  concentrate  tlie  demands 
on  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Ihe  region  po]iulation  is  projected  to 
increase  by  2021)  to  10,10t),0U0  and  11,055,000  under  I’rograms  A ;uid  B, 
respect i vely . 
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HISTORY 


rho  history  of  I'ish  anJ  ulldliU'  in  this  section  is  conoornod  with 
only  two  aspects;  tlio  part  I'isli  and  wildlife  played  in  the  settlement 
of  the  area,  and  the  aile  man  lias  jilayed  in  tlie  status  of  fish  and  wild- 
life since  lie  initiated  settlement. 

file  first  diseoveiy  ot  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  was  probably 
in  15dS  when  a Spanish  exjilorer,  N’aiaaez,  discovered  freshwater  outflow 
into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  lie  was  followed  b\'  DeSoto  in  l.SJb,  but  it  was 
not  until  l.S-hS  that  He.Soto  traveled  doi\ii  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
Li.Salle,  a IT'ench  explorer,  traveled  the  Mississippi  River. 

Others  followed,  ;uid  eventually  more  and  more  people  moved  into  the 
val ley. 

l.arly  ex|)lorers  were  seeking  furs,  hides,  and  bear  oil,  the 
earliest  commercial  products  of  the  region.  They  found  an  abund.aice 
of  beav’er,  mink,  otter,  muskrat,  deer,  buffalo,  bear,  opossiuii,  raccoon, 
bobcat,  cougar,  fox,  wolf,  and  skiuik.  fish  and  wildlife  were  of  utmost 
imjiortance  as  a food  source  for  the  early  settlers.  .As  human  popula- 
tions increased,  so  did  tlie  denuuid  for  timber  ;uid  food  products.  Large 
tracts  of  forest  land  were  cleared  and  converted  to  agricultural  oper- 
ations resulting  in  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat,  (kime  populations 
went  from  a high  point  before  settlement  to  points  of  near  or  total 
elimination  during  the  early  19()0's.  As  market  hunters  and  other 
coiiiiierc ial  users  decreased  their  take  because  of  diminishing  supph-, 
sport  hunting  c;mie  into  vogue  for  the  wealthy.  iXiring  those  times,  a 
rather  large  and  needless  kill  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Large  packs  ol'  dogs  Vv'ere  used  to  bring  game  to  bay.  Sometimes  tlie  woods 
were  set  on  fire  to  drive  giuiie  into  the  nmge  of  gunners.  Vear-roiuid 
hunting  by  the  local  [leople  took  a great  part  of  the  giune,  esiiecially 
the  big-giune  .s[)ecies.  Big  gaiiK'  such  as  white-tailed  deer,  black  bear, 
and  wild  turkey  were  nearly  eliminated.  Many  of  the  small  giune  jiopula- 
tions  were  hunted  heavily  but  had  a greater  capacity  to  recover  from 
heavy  losses.  Species  such  as  mouniing  dove,  quail,  and  blackbirds 
actually  increased  in  nuiibers  because  agricultural  practices  provided 
additional  food. 

In  tlie  early  19()()'s,  State  fish  and  game  agencies  began  regulating 
game  hunting  activities.  Seasons  were  set  to  [iroiiKite  a healthy  return 
ol’  most  game  species  aided  In’  m.’uiagement  practices.  .Active  law  enforce- 
ment curtailed  a majority  of  the  poaching.  /Another  major  reason  for 
the  return  ol'  big  game  in  some  hill  areas  was  a reduction  in  the  number 
of  .small  fanns.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  .sjiort  hunting  has  re- 
turned to  a level  of  liigli  significance,  and  is  still  gaining  where 
repopulation  of  wildlife  sjiecies  has  not  been  comiileted.  However,  bear, 
buffalo,  lion,  and  wolves  have  not  recovered  since  the  large  ranges  re- 
quired by  these  animals  are  no  longer  available. 


TIk'  lii-.toty  of  1 ish  .iiiJ  lislun^;  since  initial  l.iiropeiui  settlement 
Is  vastly  dillerent  I ni-i  that  ol  giuiie  and  lumtin^.  Spurt  fish  po])ula- 
t ions  were  at  their  lii);hest  levt'ls  Jiirinj;  the  initial  l.uropean  settle- 
ment and  continued  hiyli  into  the  early  I'.HIO's.  l.arly  exploiters  ol  the 
aquatic  resources  were  coiiiiierc  i a 1 lisheniieii.  Sport  I'isliing  was  insij;- 
nil  leant  and  associated  witli  food  gathering.  In  the  mid-llH)()':  , i lood 
controi,  drainage,  ,uid  navigation  jirojects  were  initiated,  which  have 
rei.iuced  the  prodiictivitv  and  ava i 1 ahi  1 1 1\-  of  the  fishery  liahitat. 
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l.arlv  market  luuiters  in  Arkansas 


I 


llAlil  l/VI 


U;iti-r  Rcsoiiixes 


St  iwuii  j 

The  l.ouei  Missis.^i])])!  Region  is  iiotetl  for  its  v^nniiwater  stie.uu 
lishinj’,,  lioth  sport  ;uk1  eoiimieie  i;i  1 . Stream  liahitat  in  tlie  region  vaiies 
I'roin  tlie  smallest  inteniiittent  stream  to  the  vast  Mi  ss  i ss  i ])])i  River'. 

St  r'eam  liahitat  qualit)'  varies  from  the  most  productive  streams  providing 
excellent  tisliing  to  streams  that  jirovide  no  ap|irec  iaiile  1 ishing.  lor' 
this  stud)’,  St  reruns  were  divided  into  tliose  that  are  "l  ishahle"  and 
those  thrrt  ;rre  not.  Itased  on  this  nretliodology,  tliere  are  j > resen  t ly 

miles  ol  fishahle  st  reruns  in  the  region  providrng  anvuliere  1 r'om 
excellent  to  tlie  least  acccptahle  fonn  of  sport  fishing,  excluding  the 
Ml  ss  i ss  ipji  i River'  which  provides  no  appreciable  sport  fishing.  Iwo  dis- 
tinct str  erun  types  in  the  region  ( hottoml.'uid  ;uid  irphuid)  su]ipor  t con 
siderahly  different  fish  populations.  Unaltered  bottomland  str'eruns  are 


I ish  are  .rhund.rnt  tlu'oughoirt  the  region. 


more'  I'roiliK  t ivo  aiul  provieli-  foi'  hii^hcr  e|ualit>'  I’ishiriL;  ionce  tlian 

upland  ri';uii'- . llov\t-ver,  hotteMiilaiul  st  ro;uns  atv  iiioi'c  suscept  ilUc  to 
altiTation.  tioa^tal  st  ro;ijn  Iiahitat  has  physical  and  chemical  d i fleiences 
whicli  allou  hotli  marine  aikl  Tieshuater  I'lsli  to  inhaliit  the  s.une  waters, 
''lai  ine  I’lsh  li.ive  been  roiiiki  in  the  Atchafalaya  Rivei'  over  100  miles  I'lom 
sea . 


Stream  I'ish  souyht  by  sport  aikl  coiiniierc ia  1 fishetiiien  include 
l.iruemouth  and  spotted  Itass;  wliite  ;md  black  crappie;  liluejtill,  redeai', 
lonjtear,  yreen,  and  other  SLUifish;  Inillhead  and  other  catfish;  liuffalo, 
ilnun,  gar,  .ind  carp.  Many  other  species  of  fish  are  haiTested  !■)>•  lioth 
sport  ;ukl  coiinnercial  st  reeuii  fislteniien  but  receive  little  or  no  specific 
ef tort . 

St  reiun  liabit.it  is  most  susceptible  to  alteration.  Stream  habitat 
may  be  altei'eti  by  clkuinel  icat  ion,  sediment,  and  othei'  pollution,  jiri- 
maril)'  m;ui- indue ei.1 . tlh.uinel  modification  is  deleterious  to  fish  popu- 
lations because  it  eliminates  natural  cover,  disrupts  the  food  supply, 
;uid  contr  ibutes  to  Vvaniiing  ol'  the  water  because  of  more  uniform  slrallou 
dejiths  ;urtl  lack  of  str'earnside  vei;etat  ioir.  (lianrrel  i zat  ion  has  been 
sliown  to  eliminate  sport  fish  in  some  streams  by  as  much  as  115  percent. 

Insecticides  and  herbicides  used  in  row-cr'op  agricultur'e  can  lie 
washed  into  waterways,  sometimes  causing  fish  kills  and  alwai’s  limit  in.y 
the  I'isher)'.  Accidental  irollution  may  result  fr'om  careless  disjiosal  of 
pesticide  containers  and  washing  of  spray  tanks  near'  waten%ays. 

Industrial  ])ollution  adversely  affects  sport-fish  po]uilation,  with 
pollutants  nmging  from  runoff  of  oil  fraii  rail  yards  to  the  wasting  of 
pesticides  from  formulating  plants.  Ol'terr  the  ini,lir'ect  effects  of 
industrial  pollution  are  as  serdous  as  the  dir'ect  effects,  fish  that 
are  tainterl  in  flavor  because  of  irollution  are  unacceptable  to  sport 
•uid  commercial  users.  Municipal  irollution  is  serious  in  many  local 
areas. 


I’oor  land  use  allows  high  .uiiounts  of  erersion,  and  turbid  runoff  i'. 
incompat  ilrle  with  gootl  aciuatic  life  cond  i t iorrs. 

Man  c;m  enhiurce  a natural  str'eam  fishery  by  reducing  the  heavy 
sediment  being  carried  by  the  str'eam.  However,  aesthetics  must  be  con 
sidered  when  enliruicement  is  being  contemplated. 

hake  fishing 

file  Ixrwer  Mississippi  Region  has  5 ,0()7 ,()()()  acr'es  of  lake  habitat. 
Of  this,  .S.r7, ()()()  acres  are  between  2 ;urd  40  acr'es  irr  size  and  2 ,2.r() ,000 
acres  are  over  40  acres  in  size.  Value  of  the  lake  habitat  r'elat  ive  to 
sport  fishing  rairges  fr'om  e.xcellent  to  negligible.  Some  important  fac- 
tors determining  lake  pr'odiict  i v ity  and  value  to  spor  t and  commercial 
fisherman  are  size,  shoreline,  depth,  drainage  area,  and  water  quality. 
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Iho  iK'^t  lake  iKil'itat  is  tlio  natural  or  inan-iiiatlc  river  oxbows  still  open 
to  o\('rriou  or  baikwater  I'loodiiii;.  All  natural  and  most  maji-made  lakes 
support  uaniiuater  type  fishinj;  onl\-,  hut  several  of  the  larj^e  reservoirs 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  region  sui)port  tuo-story  fislieries;  i.e., 
a uanimater  fishery  at  shallow  depths  and  a eold-water  trout  fishery  at 
greater  dejiths.  Water  fluctuation  between  flooding  ajid  drawdown  allows 
for  high  pnxluctivity  of  all  fish,  yet  concentrates  fish  for  the  fish- 
ing season  and  favors  the  preferred  g;uiie  species  such  as  largemouth  bass 
Sport  fix'sliwater  fisli  that  c;ui  tolerate  low  salinities  make  fishing  in 
m;uiy  of  the  coastal  lakes  excellent,  es|)ecially  for  largemoutli  bass  and 
catfish.  lurbidity  from  l;uid  erosion  is  relatively  higti  in  many  lakes 
throughout  the  region.  Wliile  this  generally  does  not  limit  fisli  or 
fishing  success  luider  most  natural  conditions,  Arkabutla  bake  located  in 
northwestern  Mississi[ipi  is  ;ui  ex.'uiiple  of  a lake  fisher)'  that  is  severe- 
Iv  affected  by  sedimentation  and  turbidity,  bake  fish  most  sought  after 
include  largemoutli,  white,  and  yellow  bass;  white  and  black  crajipic; 
bluegill;  redear  sunfish;  :uid  catfish,  bess  sought  after  species  in- 
clude bullhead,  carp,  bow  fin,  and  gar. 

I’lnsical  modification  of  lake  habitat  may  interrupt  noniial 
hydi'ologic  patterns,  such  as  seasonal  water  fluctuations,  producing  a 
long- lasting  effect  on  pi'oduct  iv  it)'  of  the  desired  game  fishes. 

Pollution  from  suspended  sediment  (turbidity),  either'  natural  or 
nuui-caused,  reduces  the  primary  productivity  b)'  reducing  light  penetra- 
tion needed  for  photosynthesis.  lX.'position  of  sediment  smothers  sub- 
strates, further  r'educing  productivity  of  the  microflora  ;uid  fauna. 

tdiemic.'il  pollution  may  r'educe  lake  productivity  and  sport  fisliing 
by  direct  kills  or'  b)'  limiting  growthyind  rejiroduct  ion.  I’lie  most  common 
source  of  insecticide  and  herliicidc  pollution  in  lakes  is  riuroff  from 
croplaruls.  Industrial  and  municipal  sources  also  contriliute  to  lake 
pol lut ion. 


Aquat  it'  weeds  such  as  water  lyacinth  are  a chronic  problem  in 
many  shallow  lakes  throughout  tire  region.  lmpr'0])er  management  limits 
lake  praxluct  ivity  for  game-fisli  species.  lire  int  r'oduct  ion  of  undesir- 
able species  of  fish  in  imuiy  lakes  is  a common  ]uohlem.  Management  of 
natural  lakes  is  generally  not  practical.  Biological  management,  surh 
as  fisli  int  I'oduct  ions , ha\'e  enhanced  fishing  in  some  natural  lakes. 
''L'lnagement  of  artificial  lakes  is  quite  frequently  needed  to  bring 
about  opt  imimi  fishing. 

Pojid_  I ijdiin^ 

for  tliis  study,  ponds  include  all  peniuuient  bodies  of  standing 
water  luider  two  acre'  in  size,  as  well  as  larger  Inxlies  which  provide 
similar  fishing.  Often,  ponds  arc  referred  to  as  being  farm  structures 
made  by  imui  coiiunonly  to  water  livestock;  however,  small  borrow  pits  aiul 
the  natural  low  areas  which  hold  water  permanent  1)'  may  be  considered  pond 


1 lountlcr  - a prized  saltwater  eateh. 

riie  reitioii  lias  ap]ii'o.\  iiiiately  521, aeres  of  pond  habitat.  C.enc-ra  1 1 >■ , 
ponds  aie  moderately  deep  compared  to  the  suil'ace  size.  Man-made  ponds 
are  common  1\’  const nicted  with  steep  hanks  to  hel])  avoid  weed  problems, 
hater  su[iiil>’  to  iionds  is  generally  from  a small  watershed,  and  the 
c|ualit\’  of  tlie  water  is  related  to  watershed  land  use.  I’ond  jiroduct  i v i t\ 
IS  direct  !>■  related  to  the  prcxluct  ivit)'  ol'  the  soil  of  the  pond  liottom 
as  well  as  fertility  of  the  watei'shed.  Because  of  the  physical  relief 
of  the  land,  most  ponds  in  the  delta  or  alluvial  vallev’  are  the  ix'sult 
of  soil  removal  for  roadbed  or  levee  construction.  Ponds  in  the  hill 
[lort  ions  of  the  legion  are  the  result  of  natural  water  traps  or  dams 
constructed  bs-  m;ui.  I’ond  I'ish  most  soupht  .after  incUwle  laritemouth 
bass,  hluegill,  rede.ir  sunfish,  and  channel  catfish. 

Some  of  the  more  s i .yn  i 1 Meant  factors  affect  init  |)ond  habitat  are 
water  (|u.alit\',  sediment,  ;uul  manai;ement . 

I’oiuls  on  both  bottoml.and  ;uul  ujiland  sites  are  su'^cept  ihle  to  e.x- 
cessive  sed iment .at  ion  and  turbidit)',  pi  im.arily  man  caused.  Bottomlaiul 
ponds  are  susceptible  to  serious  cliemical  pollution.  In  many  areas  of 
the  .alluvi.il  vallev,  pond  fishint;  is  essential  !>■  ahsent  because  of 
yearly  fish  kills  l)y  pesticides. 

Impi'oper  m.'uiagement  ol’  pond-t\'pe  h.ahitat  inchwlinit  improper 
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stocking;,  in;idociu;ito  fertilization,  :uul  over  or  under  harvest  c.m  limit 
fish  pi'oduct ion.  Because  of  size  and  cost  advantages,  ponds  aie  capable 
of  proviiiing  intense  fishing  hut  noniially  do  not  reach  their  potential 
due  to  luiderut  i 1 izat  ion. 

Saltwater  fishinjt 

Insliore  saltwater  i'infisli  habitat  includes  salt  ;ind  luackisli  hays, 
bayous,  canals,  ;md  Lakes.  fliere  are  appro.x imate ly  .'^,281 ,()()()  acres  of 
inshore  saltuatei'  liahitat  in  the  region  locateti  total  1>‘  in  l.ouisi.ina. 
('■enerally,  salt  or  brackish  water  habitat  extends  inl.uui  to  the  Intra- 
coastal Uaterway.  Because  of  the  import;uice  of  sport  ;md  coiivnei'cial 
fish  deiK'iuient  on  the  estuarine  areas,  considerable  study  has  been  done, 
rhe  ju'oduct  ivit)'  of  the  estuarine  complex  is  very  high  ;uid  results  from 
tlie  influx  of  nutrients  from  ujiK'Uid  areas,  tlie  tidal  flushing  which 
keeps  nutrients  availalile  in  the  water,  the  natural  chemical  ;md  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  water,  ;uid  the  accessibility  of  food  from  the 
salt  to  brackish  marshes.  Today,  the  intensity  of  interest  in  preserv- 
ing coastal  estuarine  areas  speaks  well  for  their  overall  value,  includ- 
ing fishing.  I'he  most  souglit  after  inshore  saltwater  fauna  are  slirimp, 
crab,  speckled  trout,  redfish,  croaker,  floiuider,  drum,  sheepshead,  ;uid 
s;uid  seat  rout . 

lactors  .affecting  the  resource  that  are  induced  by  man  include 
alteration  of  natural  water  flow  pattenis  :uid  salinit}'  reghnes  ;uid 
pollution.  Ntost  activity  in  the  coastal  area  requires  waterborne  trans- 
portation. Artificial  watenvays  c:in  alter  salinity  regimes,  drain  wet- 
l;uid  areas,  increase  turbidity  because  of  increased  traffic  ;md  conse- 
quent shoreline  erosion,  and  destroy  water  bodies. 

Ch;mnel  i z.at  ion  of  coastal  streains  may  reduce  the  capacity  of 
waterways  to  support  sport  fish.  Improperly  constmeted  weirs  may  re- 
tard or  eliminate  needed  migration  of  sj^ort  fish  or  the  food  of  sport 
fish.  Certain  t\'])es  of  carnal  systems  may  result  in  stagiuint  lagoons 
with  no  fisliery  resource  value.  Deposition  of  spoil  may  add  to  turbid- 
ity ;uk1  sedimentation  which  smother  water  bottoms  ;uul  reduce  light 
[lenet rat  ion. 

All  types  of  pollution  including  agricul tuial  , ifidustrial,  and 
imuiicip.'il  .are  affecting  saltwater  fish  .as  well  as  otlier  life  in  coastal 
Louisiiuia.  Industrial  pollution  consists  not  only  of  chemical  pollu- 
t.ants  from  refineries  ;md  factories,  but  org;uiic  iiollutiuits  that  may 
kill  fish,  retard  productivity,  or  render  tlie  flesli  unfit  for  consimip- 
t ion  liec.ause  of  poor  taste  or  odor.  Orgajiic  pollution,  if  severe,  c;ui 
reduce  spoit  fishing  h.arvests. 

Natural  climatic  conditions  c.an  also  .affect  saltwater  fish  liahitat. 
Ilurr ic.anes,  excessive  rainfall,  or  too  little  rainfall  can  all  affect 
saltwater  fish  resource  productivity. 
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('oiiniicix'  ial  1 isliin^ 

IVilJ  frcsluvater  I'isli  habitat  consists  of  all  water  areas;  however, 
harvest  primarily  occurs  from  the  large  natural  ,uid  m.ui-iiiade  lakes  and 
the  major  stream  systems.  The  contriliut  ion  ol’  all  water'  areas  to 
commei'cial  fishery  j-ir-oduct  ion  is  s ign  i f ic;uit  , even  though  the  smaller' 
areas  do  not  provide  the  harx'est  site.  Six  species  represent  U7  per'- 
cent  of  the  region's  commercial  harvest  oi'  wild  freshwater  fish  in- 
cluding buffalo,  bullhead  and  other  catfish,  crayfish,  freshwater  drauii, 
carp,  and  gar. 

l.stuarine  ;uid  marine  fishery  habitat  consists  of  marshhrnd  and 
estuarine  ;md  mariire  water  areas  located  in  IVltl’A's  1)  ruid  10.  l.stuarine 
habitat  totals  7,J89,.S88  acres  wbich  repr'escnts  a]ipr'oximately  50  per'- 
cent  of  all  such  habitat  in  the  United  States.  lliis  consists  of 
.5,910,(i()4  acrx's  of  marsh  and  .5,281,000  acrx'S  of  estuarine  witter  areas. 

■fhe  remaining  97,924  acres  consist  of  marine  water  areas.  Major'  fresh- 
water sources  are  the  Atchafalaya,  Calcasieu,  Sabine,  luid  Mississippi 
Rivers,  fhe  average  value  per  acre  of  marsh  as  it  contributes  to  tire 
commercial  fishery  is  about  $20  annually.  .Average  values  nmge  from 
$10  per  acre  for  shrimp  to  just  a fraction  of  a cent  for  other  species. 
Most  habitat  I'or  culturei.1  catfish  is  man-made  ponds.  High-quality  sur- 
face ;md  ground  water  sources  provide  the  necessary  wateix  Crayfish 
habitat  consists  of  natural  and  man-made  water  areas.  Most  productive 
crayfish  habitat  is  flooi.led  only  in  the  S|u'ing  for  harvest,  and  is  dry  in 
summer  ;md  fall  to  cut  down  on  pix'dation.  lire  most  valuable  commercial 
estuarine  ;uid  marine  faiuia  include  shrimp,  menhaden,  oysters,  unclassified 
industr  ial  fish,  ;urd  blue  crabs,  which  accoiuit  for  about  98  |)ercent  of 
the  total  harvest  value,  listuarine  imd  marine  fish  of  lesser  value 
r.'urked  in  order  of  importance  atx':  s])otted  seatrout,  croaker,  red  di'um, 

flounder.  Cull'  kingfish,  black  diimi,  sand  seatrout,  shee]ishead,  pompiuio, 
sprurish  mackerel,  mullet,  and  spot. 

factors  affecting  the  coimnerc ial  fisheries  resource  arx'  both  fr'om 
natural  and  iiuur- induced  causes.  boss  of  fish  or  fish  habitat  usually 
occurs  when  the  habitat  is  alteixd  for  navigation,  drainage,  ;md  flood 
control  nur]ioses.  I’hysical  alteration  of  the  estuarine  envir'onment  has 
signi f icant ly  modified  the  entry  of  nutrients  into  the  system.  Levees 
have  denied  the  historic  natur'al  int  r'oduct  ion  of  nutrients  into  nuury 
marsh  areas.  .NL'in  - i nduced  saltwater  intrusion  is  a detriment  to  commer- 
cial fish  lu'oductivity.  Water  pollution  from  industrial  .souixes  intro- 
duces toxic  pollutants  into  the  fishery  resource,  causing  fish  kills. 
.Nontoxic  [lollutmits  frcxiuently  impart  ;ui  unfavor'able  rxlor  or  taste  to 
fish  wl'iicii  significantly  limits  iiotcntial  use. 

.Natural  causes  affect  ing  commercial  I'isheries  are  significant, 
primarily  in  the  estuarine  aix'a.  Inland  commerxial  fisheries  arx'-  eco- 
logically adapted  to  a wide  range  of  environmental  conditions,  especially 
backwater  flooding,  l.stuar  ine  commercial  fisheries  are  srrmewhat  con- 
trol U-d  by  natural  causes  that  affect  tides,  salinities,  temperaturx's , 
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oxyg<-‘ii  li-'vcls,  ;uitl  other  panutietcrs  which  mfluencc  estuarine  fish 
product  ion. 


l,and  Resources 


Big  (iiuiie 

Big  game  tiahitat  consists  primarily  of  the  29,ho7,(HH)  acres  of 
forest  land  in  the  region.  Some  forest  land  is  in  plots  too  small  for 

significiuit  big  giuiie  utilization.  Portions  of  crojiland,  pastureland,  1 

;md  wet  1,'uid  acreages  afford  some  use  but  do  not  represent  a significiuit 
contribution  to  big  game  populations  if  in  close  association  with 
forest  l;md. 


Ihere  are  10,850,(100  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within 
the  region.  High  soil  fertility,  abiuid;uit  mast,  ;nid  adequate  watei' 
make  tliese  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Ujiliuid  hardwood  forests, 
vdiich  are  jiroduct  ive  big  game  habitat  ;md  second  in  production  only  to 
the  bottoniHuid  hardwood  forest,  total  7,181,000  acres.  These  forests 
con-titute  high  iiuality  deer  ;md  turkey  range.  There  are  5,907,000 
acres  of  pine  hardwood  haliitat  and  7,699,000  acres  of  ])ine  habitat. 

The  wildlife  resource  nuiges  from  e.xcellent  in  the  bottomliuid  haidwood 
forests  to  poor  in  the  [line  forests.  I'he  present  cajiacity  of  forest 
land  resources  for  big  game  ranges  from  ins ign i f ic;mt  to  high  in  value. 
Some  areas  will  not  support  deer  and  turkey  himting  while  some  of  the 
bottomland  hardwoods  su[iport  as  much  as  one  deer  per  5 acres,  ;md  one 
tuikey  per  25  acres. 


Big  game  ;mimals  of  the  region  sup[)ort  ing  hunting  are  white-tailed 
deer  ;uid  eastern  wild  turkey.  Black  bear,  found  in  several  portions  of 
the  JX'gion,  are  low  in  Jiuiiihers  with  no  open  seasons,  feral  hogs  aie 
not  considered  a g:uiic  luiimal . 

l,;uid  use  is  the  most  vital  factor  affecting  big  g;une.  Because  tlie 
hig  g.mne  animals  found  in  the  region  are  all  forest- l;md  de[)endent 
s[)ecies,  big  g:une  hunting  is  directly  correlated  in  c|u;iJitity  with  the 
;unoLuit,  character,  ;uid  arrangement  of  forests.  Clearing  of  forest  lands 
reduces  available  habitat.  Uhile  deer  do  well  on  relatively  small  |ilots 
of  forests,  turkeys  rcxiuire  tracts  of  2(1, ()()()  to  25, ()()()  acres  to  support 
hiuit  ing. 

Illegal  year  nnmd  hiuit  ing  ;iiul  haras.sment  by  dogs  are  serious  fact(.)rs, 
but  with  the  recent  improvements  in  law  enforcement  these  factors  are 
insignificant  when  compared  with  loss  ol'  liabitat.  Com]ietition  for  range 
with  cattle  and  hogs  is  ver\'  substantial  in  some  areas,  Init  geneialh’ 
not  considered  serious.  Natural  juedat ion  .uid  disease  are  not  signifi- 
cant where  imuiagement  has  kept  herds  in  reasonable  balance  with  tlieir 
r.ange. 
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I.itlior  sex  doer  Inints  aie  moie  aeeepted  in  tlie  rej;iun  tlian  else- 
where in  tlie  Nation.  This  management  tool  allows  maximum  utilization 
of  the  resource.  Because  turkeys  are  still  making  a comeback,  gohhler 
hiuits  only  are  the  general  rule  ;uid  this  allows  for  the  most  ra])id 
repopulat ion  possible. 

Though  Jei-'r  were  general  1\'  [)resent  in  the  entire  coastal  marsh  exclu- 
sive of  highly  saline  areas,  spoil  hanks  built  during  canal  construction 
pr'ojects  ha\e  allowed  populations  to  increase  in  many  areas. 

Small  C.ame 

Small  game  habitat  consists  of  the  dd,().S7 ,()()()  acres  of  forest  land 
arwl  the  usable  portions  of  the  20, 211 ,()()()  acres  of  croplands,  (i,7K2,(H)0 
acr'o  r)l'  perxiiment  jiasture liuids , arrd  4,55.3,000  acres  ol'  wethuids. 

Principal  small  game  animals  of  the  Tower  Mississippi  Region  ai'e 
spuiinl-'  lgra\'  and  fox),  rabbits  (cottontail  and  swamp),  hobvehite 
(|uail,  mouniing  dove,  raccoon,  ;uid  woodcock.  Less  importiuit  species 
lilt,  ludi'  ^ni]ie,  rail,  fox  (gray  ;uid  I'ed),  ;uid  opossum. 

The  value  of  the  habitat  to  the  different  small  game  species  varies 
con  ideral'lv.  lire  most  productive  squirrel  habitat  is  the  older  mast- 
proiluc  irig  wotKllands  with  a lai'ge  number'  of  den  tr'ces;  that  is,  trees 
with  rotting  center'  or  holes  where  squirrels  may  nest,  lann  huid  is  of 
no  valiK-  t('  rabbits  and  quail  unless  there  is  cover'  ;uid  food  availalile. 
Soyiw  an  t lelds  when  haivestc\l  will  feed  migratory  doves;  but  cotton- 
lields  provide  vt'i)  little  food  luiless  weeds  are  abimdant . Raccoons 
inhabit  woodl.uid^  interspersed  witn  open  land  so  as  to  have  den  trees  to 
ne  t I well  as  to  sjiend  theii'  inactive  hour's.  Woodcock  feed  in  moist 
I lf.  Id:  witli  adjacent  cover'  to  siiend  the  daylight  hours  tiuietl)'.  Much 
ol  the  cfia  tal  wetlands  pi'ovide  habitat  for  I'ail  ruid  snipe. 

1 actors  al feet ing  the  small  g;une  resource  are  as  varied  as  the 
dil'ferent  types  of  small  giuiie  and  the  var  iety  of  habitat. 

factors  affect  ing  sviuir  rel  habitat  are  clear  ing  ol'  l;uid  for' 
conversion  to  ciopliuid  or  pasture,  timber  practices  wliicli  eliminate  den 
ti'ees,  Ol'  total  conversion  from  a hardv\Ood  forest  to  a cottonwood, 
sycamore,  oi'  other  nonriiast-pioduc  ing  forests. 

('.enerally,  any  habitat  with  available  food  and  cover'  will  support 
rabbits.  fhe  major'  factors  affect  ing  this  small  giuiie  resouice  are  over- 
grazing,  clean  fanning,  and  (lesticides. 

Nkruniing  ilove  ;uttl  bohwhite  quail  are  considered  fann  giuiie  and  are 
abundant.  As  with  rabbit  populations,  clean  fanning,  overgrazing,  ;uid 
pesticides  are  the  major'  factors  affecting  this  small  giune  I'esvniice. 

.Since  the  region  is  agricul tuie-oriented  ;uid  mechanical  equiimient  is 
employed,  waste  from  hai'vest  provides  am|>le  food  foi'  fann  g;une  s|K'cies. 
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Woodcock  pruiiarily  eat  eai  thwoniis  which  are  subject  to  |K)llution  by 
insect  ii'  ides. 

Waterfowl 

Itaterfoul  species  ol'  import ;uice  to  tlie  ix'gion  are  jiriinarily  mallard, 
wood  duck,  teal,  I'intail,  and  widi^eon,  |)lus  (duiatla,  blue,  snow,  ;uid 
wh i te- fronted  ,ceese.  Waterfowl  s|)ecies  of  lesser  importance  aie 
shovelei's,  scaup,  y.adwall,  riiyc'necked,  mottled  ducks,  ;uid  j’allinule. 

The  region's  waterfowl  habitat  consists  of  major  water  areas, 
seasonally  floodeil  timber,  marshes,  flooded  grainfields,  as  well  as 
otlier  agricultural  land.  There  ai'e  a]i]irox  imatel)’  4 ,a(il  ,()()()  acres  of 
fresh  aiid  brackish  marshes  and  seasonally  flooded  hardwoods  which  are 
not  considered  water  areas.  Resident  wood  ducks  rely  heavily  on  hard- 
woods adjacent  to  the  water  for  nesting  cavities.  I'he  primary  use  of 
the  habitat,  however,  is  for  the  feeding  iuid  nesting  of  migratory, 
wintering  vwatertowl.  The  Migratory  Biid  I'reaty  Act  of  lhl8  provides 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in  the  United  States  ;md  tianada. 
Maintenance  of  water  tiuality  and  t|uanlity  in  the  wintering  areas  for 
such  species  is  necessary  to  meet  United  States  responsibility  under 
provisions  of  tliat  treat)’. 

The  Mississijipi  Tlyway  is  one  of  the  most  imj^ortiuit  flvways  in  the 
Uniteil  States  for  migratory  birds,  and  the  coastal  ;md  estuarine  area  of 
l.ouisKuia  provides  one  of  the  most  impoi’t;uit  wintering  areas  in  that 
flyway  for  waterfowl  ;uid  other  migratory  bird  species,  livery  effort 
must  be  made  to  jirotect  the  wintering  areas  of  these  internationally 
valuable  species  from  degradation. 

l’o]iulation  levels  are  primaril)’  determined  liy  breeding  success 
lu’imarily  outside  the  hasin.  I'herefore,  only  factors  affecting  luuiter 
success  in  the  region  will  be  discussed. 

Air  temperature  ;uid  availability  of  water  are  the  two  major  factors 
affecting  the  region's  waterfowl  luuiter  success.  loo  mild  tem])eratures 
will  not  force  waterfowl  into  the  region,  just  as  too  cold  weather  ma>’ 
move  waterfowl  s ign i f ic;uit ly  out  of  some  of  the  noithern  portions  of  the 
region.  Indivitlual  State  game  and  fish  agencies  attempt  to  set  the  pre- 
scribed season  in  order  to  allow  ma.ximiun  luuiter  success  throughout  tlie 
season. 

In  the  interior  delta,  excessive  water  reduces  the  attractiveness 
of  artificial  greentree  aieas  and  generally  limits  luuiter  success.  At 
the  s;uiie  time,  insul'f  ic  ient  water'  renders  wooded  wet  laiuls  useless  for 
waterl'owT.  I’roper  aiiKUUits  of  llooding  make  harvested  grainfields  very 
attractive  to  dabbling  ducks.  In  leceiit  years  the  planting  of  sovbeans 
on  iirogr'oss  i ve  1 y wetter  sites  has  provided  significant  waterfowl  rest- 
ing ;uid  feeding  areas.  Too  much  water  in  the  marsh  will  make  water  too 
deep  for  ducks  to  feed  aird  scatters  the  birds  too  widely  to  hunt 
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et  foct  ivcl\'.  Wic'n.'  (.lucks  may  fccxl  on  grass  seeds,  a rediict  ion  in  water 
levels  is  required  in  the  sunuiier  and  fall  months  to  allow  growth  to 
matui'i  ty. 

Other  I'actors  affecting  the  waterfowl  resource  are  lead  poisoning 
and  short-stopping.  Short -stopp iiig  waterfowl  (waterfowl  wintering 
farther  north  tluui  in  previous  years)  simph’  alter  noniially  expected 
migiation  patterns.  I'his  creates  some  cimded  conditions  which  many 
biologists  feel  subject  waterfowl  to  unnecessary  danger  of  disease. 

Fur  .Aninuls 

Ihe  Lowei'  Mississipi^i  Region  has  one  of  the  most  productive 
commercial  fur-taking  areas  in  the  Nation.  Fur  anunals  of  commercial 
importance  to  the  region  are  muskrat,  nutria,  raccoon,  mink,  otter, 

;uul  opossiun,  ;uid  to  a les.ser  degree,  heaver,  skiink,  bobcat,  and  fox. 

Ihe  coastal  marsh  area  supports  nearly  all  of  the  region's  nutria 
.and  muskrat.  There  are  ^ui  estimated  4 ,.'S5.'S,()(I()  acres  of  wetlatid  habitat, 
much  of  which  is  coastal  marsh.  The  29, 037, ()()()  acres  of  forest  land 
;uid  portions  of  the  crophuid  ;uid  pasturehuid  acreage  su[)ply  habitat 
jirimarily  to  raccoon,  opossimi,  bolicat , fox,  .and  skimk.  .^link  ;uid  otter 
utilize  the  wooded  wetland  areas. 

llie  l,ouisi;uia  fur  industry  leads  the  Nation  with  40  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  |)roduct  ion  of  wild  furs,  with  a value  of  $.3 ,000 ,()()()  to  $10,000,000 
annually.  The  coastal  and  estuarine  habitat  [)roduces  most  of  the 
region's  nu''ria  ;uid  muskrat  and  im)st  of  the  mink  ;uid  otter  t r.apped  in 
l.ouisi;uia. 

Since  the  significtuit  coiiDiierc ial  tr.apping  is  geneiallv  far  lemoved 
from  .any  sport  aspects,  economics  enters  as  .a  prim.ary  f.actor  affect  ing 
the  harvest.  lor  the  many  trappers  who  t r.ap  primarily  foi'  fiui  .and  also 
foi’  .1  few  extia  dollars,  the  jirice  of  pelts  has  little  to  do  with  their 
effort.  .Many  trappers  would  probably  continue  to  t r.ap  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ;ui  adequate  market  for  their  pelts,  lor  the  traiqier  who  h.as 
to  maki'  a significant  portion  of  his  annual  income  from  trapping, 
howevei  , the  Job  is  more  labor  th;ui  s|X)rt . It  is  with  these  effort^ 
th.it  liKtors  .affecting  the  resource  will  be  discussed. 

I’i'oduct  ive  fur  habitat  is  the  major  btisic  requirement.  tjuantit> 
as  well  .as  quality  of  the  habitat  is  import.ant.  llpl.uid  ai'eas  of  the 
region  as  well  .as  the  interior  bottoml.amls  are  r.apidly  losing  a majoi' 
portion  of  their  most  import:uit  fur  h;ihit.at,  the  wooded  wet  hinds,  ;uk1 
strc.am  bottomland  areas.  In  these  areas  the  lack  of  ciuajitity  as  well 
.as  the  iiuality  of  the  habitat  limits  the  potential.  Habitat  can  be  al' 
fecteil  by  too  r'uch  or  too  little  water,  loss  of  vegetation,  loss  of  fooi.1 
supply,  a shift  in  type  of  vegetation,  .and  many  otlier  factors. 

Marsh  grasses  which  are  the  souice  of  food  for  muskrats  and  nutria 
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arc  dependent  upon  sjieeirie  water  levels  ;uid  salinities  for  maxiinuin 
proKtli.  Too  much  or  too  little  rainfall  as  well  as  hurricanes  may  alter 
conditions  as  to  be  luifavorahle  to  maximum  jiroduction.  M:ui-made  ditches 
c^ui  drain  marshes  as  well  as  allow  saltwater  intmsion. 

1 actors  whicli  more  directly  detennine  tlie  trajiper's  success  are 
seasonal  temiieratures,  alligators,  and  market  dem;uid  for  the  pelts. 
IVeather  co;iditions  affect  the  quality  ;uid  price  offered  for  the  jielt. 

Too  cold  weather  in  the  coastal  marshes  c;ui  kill  nutria,  wliich  is  a 
rodent  native  to  South  /Xmerica,  by  freezing  the  tails  iuid  feet.  Alli- 
gators in  great  ahund;mce  c;ui  steal  muskrats  and  nutria  from  traps 
liefore  the  trajiiier  has  a cIkuico  to  remove  them. 

Oth^r  JVi  Idl  i fe 

TuTier  fish  ;uid  wildlife  of  sport  and  nonsport  value  include  rare 
;uid  endimgered  fish  and  wildlife  such  as  the  red  wolf,  cougar,  eagles; 
:uiimals  of  concern  to  nonconsumptive  users  such  as  songbirds,  shore 
hiixls,  reptiles,  iunphihiajis , insects,  etc.;  and  those  animals  wliich  arc 
consimipt  ively  used  such  as  bobcats  by  vaniiint  huiitcrs,  frogs,  cray- 
fish, etc. 

Issentially  all  ().S,.Sa8,000  acres  in  the  region  provide  habitat  for 
one  or  more  kinds  of  other  wildlife,  liven  urb;m  imd  built-uji  areas 
supjiort  some  songbirds,  insects,  rejitiles,  and  maiinnals.  Hie  habitat 
of  signi  f icajicc  to  rare  and  cndiuigcred  fish  and  wildlife  arc  those  areas 
of  major  conceni  to  nonconsumptive  or  wildlife-oriented  recreationists. 
Irequcntly,  the  areas  arc  as  specific  as  a Ciulf  coast  chenicrc,  an  up- 
land swamp,  upland  strciuii,  or  a bottomland  tract  of  virgin  timber. 

Much  of  the  specific  data  that  are  available  for  game  luiimals  ;md 
fish  are  unavailable  for  most  kinds  of  other  wildlife,  lor  such  luiimals 
as  eagles  and  alligators,  which  arc  of  high  interest  and  importance  to 
many  jicople,  major  studies  have  been  made.  Most  nongiuiie  fish  ;uid  wild- 
life, including  the  associated  flora,  are  not  the  primary  coneem  of 
m;uiy  sport  I ishennen  or  hunters,  but  are  importiuit  members  of  the  total 
ecosv'^tem.  In  tact,  the  success  of  the  entire  ecosystem  is  dependent 
upon  an  essentially  complete  plant  ;uul  ;uiimal  conumuiity. 

because  thei'e  are  other  tyjies  of  fish  ;uid  wildlife  on  virtually 
every  type  of  available  habitat,  ;my  clruige  of  habitat  will  have  a con- 
se(|uent  ch.uige  in  some  type  of  fish  or  wildlife.  Very  subtle  factors 
such  as  close  luumm  activity  can  affect  eagle  nesting.  i.!lose  hum;ui 
activity  is  also  intolerable  to  black  bear,  cougar,  and  red  wolf.  New 
;uk1  improved  tetlmiques  and  equiimient  make  possible  the  use  of  animals 
;uul  areas  which  were  once  inaccessible. 


All  kiiuls  ol  fish  ;iiul  Kildlil’e  are  important. 
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PRliSluNT  /\N1)  I'lnTlK]-:  .NIl.i:i)S 


Tlic  ]Hir|H)st'  of  tliis  section  is  to  quantify  tlic  future  need  for 
fishinit  ;uui  liiuit  my  lyv  establ  isliiny  iirojeetions  expresseii  as  need,>. 

S])ort  f ishiny  ;md  iiunt  iny  neeiis  as  well  as  nonconsiuiipt  i ve  wildlife- 
oriented  reereat  ii)n  needs  can  1k'  defined  as  the  munlx'r  of  any ler-days , 
Inmter-days , oi'  user-days  tliat  will  he  required  for  the  use  of  the 
region's  hiumui  population.  Needs  for  cominereial  1 ish  ajid  fur  are 
e.\|iressed  in  poiuids  of  fish  or  nunilier  of  pelts  needed  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket of  the  future.  Tlicse  needs  are  then  tr;uislated  into  water  ;uid  land 
resource  needs. 


Water  Resources 

Region  residents  needed  mi  estimated  29,992,000  migler-days  of 
sport  fishing  during  1970.  lixpend itures  associated  witli  such  activities 
would  have  hcen  about  $199  million.  Sport  fisliing  needs  are  expected 
to  increase  to  .SO, 948, 000  and  58,183,000  ;uigler-days  by  2020  under  I’ro- 
gnuii  A and  H objectives,  respectively  (table  1).  faille  2 shows  the 
;uigler-day  needs  in  teniis  of  habitat  requirements  (figures  2 mid  3). 


band  Resources 

Region  residents  needed  mi  estimated  l2,4(iS,000  hunter-days  of 
hunting  during  1970.  bx]iend itures  associated  with  sucli  activities 
would  liave  been  aliout  $81  million,  excluding  the  expenditures  associated 
with  trapping  for  fur-iiearing  animals  mid  other  wildlife-oriented  rec- 
reation. Hunting  needs  are  exjiected  to  increase  to  21  ,075,000  and 
24,091,000  hunter-days  by  2020  under  I’rogrmn  A and  B objectives,  respec- 
tively (table  3).  'fable  4 shows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  teniis  of  hab- 
itat requirements  (figures  4,  5,  b,  mid  7). 


( lomme  rc  i a 1 fisheries 

fish  harvested  from  the  waters  of  the  bower  Mississippi  Region 
comprise  three  categories:  (1)  marine  and  estuarine  fish,  (2)  catfish 

and  crayfish,  mid  (3)  wild  freshwater  fish. 

Marine  mid  estuarine  fish  are  taken  when  of  harvestable  age. 

Included  are  curyhaline  species  that  can  survive  either  in  salt  water 
or  fresh  water  mid  that  characteristically  enter  inlmid  freshwater 
areas  for  spawning  inirposes.  f'i.sh  and  shellfish  in  the  catfish  and  cray- 
fish category  include  only  those  raised  in  the  agriculture  industry. 

Wild  fish  consist  of  those  caught  for  commercial  inirposes  in  freshwater 
streams  and  lakes. 
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Tal)lc  1 - Sport  l ishing  dross  Needs, 
lx)wer  Mississippi  Region 


,Angler-l)avs  (1,()()U) 

I tern 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Stre;un  I- i slung 

A 

7,719 

8,375 

10,279 

13,010 

B 

9,050 

11,570 

14,883 

Like  I'ishing 

A 

11,952 

12,970 

15,913 

20,157 

B 

14,027 

l'’,928 

23,044 

I’ond  Idshing 

A 

5,299 

5,077 

0,902 

8,820 

B 

0 , 1 37 

/ ,844 

10,081 

Saltwater  I'ishing 

A 

5,022 

5,008 

",007 

8,955 

B 

Totals 

A 

29,992 

32 ,030 

40,101 

50,948 

B 

35,209 

45,185 

58 , 1 83 

lable 

2 - Sport  I'ishing  Habitat  dross 
Ixiwer  Mississippi  Region 

Needs , 

Item 

1970  Resource 
Aval  lab il ity 

Prog  ram 

1970 

Needs 

1980  2000 

2()3tr 

St  reams 

7,099 

A 

10,528 

11,423 

14,020 

n,74o 

(miles) 

B 

12,350 

15,787 

20,300 

Like  (1,000 

3 , 007 

A 

301 

393 

482 

012 

Acres) 

B 

424 

543 

098 

Pond  (1,000 

524 

A 

202 

284 

349 

439 

y\cres) 

B 

307 

390 

4 '94 

hstuary  (1,000 

3,281 

A 

830 

939 

1,107 

1 ,491 

Acres) 

B 

1 ,000 

1,305 

1 ,08" 

Total  Acres 

0,872 

A 

1 ,459 

1 ,010 

1,998 

2,542 

B 

1 , 737 

2,238 

2,879 

STREAMS.  Thousands  of  mil. 


ESTUARINE,  MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  PONDS.  THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES 


YEARS 


LEGEND 


FIGURE  3 


lahlc  7>  - lluMtinj;  Needs,  Lower  Mississippi  Region 


Ilunter  Dav 

s (l,000j 

1 1 eni 

l’rogr;un 

I'.ro 

l'.)8() 

"TTibo 

2020 

Big  (l;uiie 

A 

1 

2,145 

2,030 

3,332 

B 

2,320 

2,003 

3,808 

Siiia  1 1 (iiuiie 

A 

() , 44(1 

7,032 

8,024 

10,024 

B 

7,()00 

0,-15 

12,48- 

Waterfowl 

A 

827 

808 

1,102 

1 ,304 

B 

0(i9 

1,23- 

1,505 

Wi Idl i fe -Oriented 

A 

3,21b 

3,402 

4,282 

5,425 

Recreat ion 

B 

5,774 

4,830 

0,201 

totals 

A 

12,4b5 

13,507 

1 0 , 038 

21 ,075 

B 

14  ,b03 

18,-45 

24,001 

lable  4 - 

Hiuiting  Habitat 

Needs,  Lower  Mississippi 

Reg i on 

Item  f 1,000 

1070  Resource 

Needs  (1,000  Acres 

Acres ) 

Avai labil ity 

Program 

1970 

1950“ 

2000 

2020 

Bottomhuid 

10,850 

A 

10,850 

17,217 

21,104 

20,-38 

Hardwood  1/ 

B 

18,011 

23,77(1 

30,522 

Ujilimd 

7,181 

A 

-,181 

8,454 

10,3(i0 

13,12(1 

1 la  rdwood 

B 

9 , 135 

11,0-1 

14,085 

Pine 

3 , 007 

A 

3,007 

4 ,()0o 

5,-50 

7,202 

Hardwood 

B 

5 ,07(1 

(1,485 

8,32(1 

Pine 

7,000 

A 

855 

038 

1,151 

1,450 

B 

1 ,017 

1 ,20(1 

1 ,004 

Cropland 

(),504 

A 

4,055 

4,430 

5,438 

0,881 

"edges"  y 

B 

4,788 

0,083 

7,802 

Pasture  3/ 

3,021 

A 

1,738 

1 ,808 

2,327 

2,040 

B 

2,052 

2 ,023 

3,342 

Wet  l;uid 

4,301 

A 

1 ,043 

2,000 

2,573 

3,250 

B 

2,203 

2,880 

3,728 

Tot  a 1 s 

43,580 

A 

30,520 

30,720 

48,704 

01,701 

B 

42,042 

54,823 

-0,309 

1/  Includes  WRl’A  1. 

1/  Includes  suitable  acres  only. 
V Includes  suitable  acres  only. 
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Tlic  1970  luirvost  of  iiuirine  ;u)d  ostuorine  fisli  w;js  1,7  hillioj) 
pounds.  Tho  fislier\'  is  located  entirely  within  the  rejtion's  coastal 
area,  ]irimarily  in  WRl’A's  9 ajid  lO.  I'he  current  jiroduction  of  tlie  es- 
tuarine fisher)’  is  considered  to  be  near  maximujn  ca])al)ility  of  the 
estuarine  2t)iie,  cons idei’ ini;  multiple  use  of  tlie  coastal  area. 

Commercial  harvest  from  the  region's  wild  fisliery  jiroduced  about 

million  iioiuids  of  fish  in  1970.  The  catch  was  ratlier  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  phmning  areas.  WRi’A  9 was  the  leading  producer 
with  .S.5  million  pounds,  while  WRl’.A  7 produced  only  0.0  million  pounds. 

A large  declining  trend  in  the  ;uinual  fishery  hai'vest  has  leveled  off 
in  recent  years.  Most  rivers  ;uul  strcvuns  ;md  some  of  the  larger  lakes 
contribute  to  this  resource,  future  lum'ests  of  wild  I'isli  from  the 
region  have  not  been  predictcii  in.’ismuch  as  no  fresliwater  withdrawals 
are  rec|uired  for  this  fishery.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain tlie  quality  and  regimen  of  the  region's  rivers  and  streimis  to  allow 
the  continued  liarvesting  of  editile  fish. 

fish  fanning  is  a significant  industry  in  the  study  area.  Catfish 
faniis  are  located  throughout,  with  the  greater  1970  concentrations  in 
WRl’A's  7,  9,  and  4.  Crayfish  are  raised  mostly  in  the  coastal  area  in 
WRl’A's  9 ;uid  10,  generally  as  ;ui  off-season  or  rotational  adjunct  to 
rice  production.  Ihere  is  foreseen  a continued  denuuid  for  all  the  cat- 
fish ;uid  crayfish  the  region’s  fish  fanning  industf)’  can  produce.  In- 
creases in  regional  needs  reflect  the  increase  in  human  population  as 
well  as  an  Increase  in  poiuids  per  capita  consumption.  I'lie  expected  con- 
sumption rate  for  tlie  years  1970,  1980,  7000,  and  7070  are  11.7,  17.0, 
15.0,  .’ind  70.0  |)oiuids  per  capita,  respectively.  Table  5 shows  the  pres- 
ent and  future  fish  i)rtH.luct  ion  requirements  for  the  region. 


Water  ,Su|)ply 


Idsli  and  Wildlife 

Water  witlidr.’iwn  in  1970  for  fish  and  wildlife  purjHises  iimounted  to 
over  5,500  m.g.d.,  with  about  70  percent  being  from  grouiiu  water  and  80 
percent  from  surface  w.iter.  Consumption  amoiuited  to  nearl)'  7,900  m.g.d. 
Withdrawals  were  used  to  maintain  water  levels  in  management  areas  for 
mast -produc ing  green  tree  reservoirs  and  duck  resting  areas,  and  to  re- 
plenish lakes  for  spoit  fishing,  fish  and  wildlife  is  the  secoiwl  largest 
consumer  of  water  in  the  region.  Withdrawals  were  greatest  in  WRl’A  10, 
which  accounted  for  5()  percent  of  the  1970  regional  withdrawals.  Other 
major  withdrawals  were  made  in  phuining  areas  9,  7,  ;intl  5,  with  minor 
withdraw.’ils  in  each  of  the  remaining  WRl’A's. 

future  water  withdrawal  needs  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  related  to 
;ui  increasing  population  of  siiortsmen  deiiendent  in  part  upon  existing  and 
future  iiuuiagement  areas.  lk.'c;iuse  this  population  c;ui  vary  in  size 
without  .'iffect  ing  the  form  or  operation  ol'  management  areas,  future  water 
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Table  5 - Present  imJ  Future  Fisli  Production  Requirements, 
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withdrawal  needs  arc  considered  to  he  identical  for  both  A imd  B 
I'ro^r.-mis.  Needs  for  fish  ajid  wildlife  water  withdiawaJs  arc  expected 
to  increase  from  a current  use  of  aliout  .'S./iOl)  m.j;.d.  to  alxnjt  4,S00 
m.i^.d.  h)'  the  year  2020,  a 3(i  percent  inciease.  tionsumpt  ion  leased  on 
present  experience  is  estimated  to  he  aliout  80  i)ercent  of  withdrawals, 
fable  ()  provides  withdrawal  ;uid  consimiptivc  use  data  for  future  fish 
;uid  wildlife  water  needs  in  the  l.owcr  Mississippi  Region. 

('.ommerc  i all  isher  i e s 

In  10"0  the  Tlldi  fanning  Industry's  water  withdrawals  ;imounted  to 
nearly  288  m.g.d.  , about  .87  percent  from  ground  water  aJid  the  remainder 
from  lakes  and  streams.  Consumption  was  roughly  98  percent  of  with- 
drawals. No  water  withdrawals  were  made  in  1970  to  aid  the  region's 
wild  or  marine  :uk1  estuarine  fishery. 

Present  ;uid  future  water  withdrawal  needs  to  enh;mce  and  sustain 
the  1970  estuarine  jiroduction  levels  beyond  1980  ajid  to  reflect  fea- 
sible production  increases  in  fish  fanning  are  shown  in  table  7. 


Tabic  " - I’resent  Use  :md  Tuturc  Water  Withdrawal  Needs  for  Commercial  Fish  Production  — 


w 

R 

P 

A 

1 


W R 1'  A 1 


1)1,sc;rii>th>n 


IViy'A  1 cncoinjia^sscs  the  area  witliin  tlie  main  stem  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  below  the  moutli  of  tlie  Ohio  River,  extending  to  and 
including  tiie  main  line  Mississippi  River  levees,  or  to  the  river's  top 
biUik  where  levees  do  not  exist.  It  contains  approximately  l,55‘J,l)(H) 
acres,  or  2,450  square  miles  of  land  and  water  area,  llic  present 
length  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is  954  miles,  ;md  the  average 
width  is  0.9  of  a mile  ^figure  8J . 

Tlie  WRl’A  lias  a ver>'  level  terrain  that  has  numerous  natural  ;uid 
man-made  small  imd  large  water  areas.  Oxbow  lakes  and  bayous  contin- 
ually break  the  continuity  of  the  land  surface.  All  of  the  area  drains 
directly  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

There  is  only  one  small  communit)'  within  U’Rl’A  1;  therefore,  the 
])opulat  ion  is  considered  transient  ;uid  counted  in  adjacent  KRl’A 
r pojHilat  ions. 


1 


1 

Dt'er  - the  primary  big  game  species. 
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M\J’  IMll.X 


WRFA  1 


No . Xiuiio 


Size  (Acresj 


1 Albemarle  Like 

1 Ballard  lloimty  Wildlife  Nkuiaj^ement  Area 

(WAl\)  Mitchell  Tract 

A Bohemia  Wildlife  Nkmagement  Area 

4 Centennial  Like 

5 Cliotard  Like 

(1  Dt'lta  .National  Wildlife  Refuge  (.MvRJ 

7 DeSoto  1-ake 

8 Horena  Access  Area 

9 (iassoway  hake 

lU  (ilasscock  Like 

11  lloni  Lake 

12  Horseshoe  Like 

15  Issaquena  Wildlife  Management  .Area 

14  .Joseph  Hunter  Moore  Access 

15  Like  Beulah 

1()  Like  Lee 

17  Like  .Mary 

18  Like  Wliittington 

19  .'‘lississippi  River 

20  New  Nkidrid  Bend  Access 

21  Old  River  Lake 

22  Palmyra  Lake 

25  Pass  A'lAiutre  Waterfowl  Nkmagement  Area 

24  Rodney  Lake 

25  Red  River  Wildlife  Akmagaiient  .Area 

2(>  S.  P.  Reviiolds  .Access  Area 

27  St.  Ir.'uicis  .National  forest 

28  lunica  iiut-Off 

29  Yucatan  Lake 

50  Wliite  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 


749 

245 

55.000 
552 
980 

48,  ■’88 
1 ,525 
4 

800 

1,775 

50 

1,200 

15.000 
10 

980 
1 ,09b 
2,250 
4,000 

(954  Miles) 

4,lb0 
1 ,:’75 
()5,000 
bbb 
10,977 

20.000 
5,152 
1 ,997 

115,000 
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WATER  AND  LAND  RESOURCES 
AND  FACILITIES 

WRPA  I 


FIGURr  8 


IIIS'lORY 


Recorded  history  of  WRl’A  I is  inscpanilile  from  tliat  of  adjacent 
areas  ;uid  toiois.  I.arl>'  l.uiope.ins  wlio  explored  the  area  by  means  of  the 
Mississippi  River  found  ahiuidjuit  fish  ;md  R;mie,  wliich  included  white- 
tailed deei',  black  liear,  wild  turkey,  waterfowl  of  matiy  types,  and  many 
fish  species,  includinjt  sturjteon  mid  paddlefish.  After  17(10,  the  first 
peniuuient  1 uropean  settlements  were  locateil  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
;uid  other  major  rivers  because  of  easy  t ransjiortat  ion. 

As  eai  ly  as  li’lP,  ymne  was  reported  heinjt  depleted  in  areas  aroruid 
large  tovvtis  due  primarily  to  overhiuit  ing.  White-tailed  deei',  wild  tur- 
ke_\’,  black  hear,  and  mmiy  types  of  waterfowl  were  reduced  to  low  num- 
bers, but  most  small  gmiie  recovered  because  of  their  reproductive 
capacities.  During  these  early  times,  fish  resources  remained  in  high 
production  even  though  many  species  were  eliminated. 

I’rior  to  lOaO,  when  extensive  flood  control  projects  were  initiated 
on  the  main  stem,  the  Mississijipi  River  memidcred  over  a flood  plain 
nearly  80  miles  wide  in  some  reaches,  overflowing  its  main  channel  fre- 
quently. The  productivity  of  a flood  plain  is  de[icndent  on  the  periodic 
overflow  which  occur.s,  mid  the  extent  mid  quality  of  its  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  are  generally  inversely  parallel  to  the  degree  of  flood  |iro- 
tection  mid  drainage  provided.  Thus,  with  no  flood  protection,  WRPA  1 
provided  diverse  and  abundmit  game  mid  fish.  Mood  control  works  re- 
duced habitat  quality  and  qumitity  and  gmne  populations,  liut  wildlife 
[irotection  and  mmiagement  have  coiuiterba lanced  the  loss  so  that  today 
many  species  of  gmne  have  made  significmit  mid,  in  some  cases,  complete 
comebacks. 

fish  in  WRlbX  1 have  not  fared  so  well.  Mood  control  has  seriously 
reduced  productivity  of  the  fisheries  and  combined  with  a high  demmid 
for  conmiercial  fish  has  resulted  in  depletion  of  mmiy  species  of  fish, 
today,  paddlefish  and  sturgeon  are  essentially  gone  mid  conmiercial  fish- 
ing is  a fraction  of  what  it  was  in  the  past,  primarily  because  of 
quality  habitat  reduction. 
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Water  Resources 

The  Mississippi  River  is  the  only  stream  in  WRl’A  1 and  it  supplies 
RS4  miles  of  stre;im  habitat.  Because  ol  the  river  characteristics 
(depth,  velocit)',  and  turbidity)  sport  fishing  is  limited  mostly  to 
cat  f isli . 

Sixteen  major  oxbow  lakes  located  witliin  the  WRl’A  provide  d5,(MH) 
acres  of  fisliery  habitat,  in  addition,  tliere  are  numerous  otlier  small 
lakes  scattered  throughout  KRl’A  1.  Most  lake  habitat  is  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  region  where  the  batture  land  is  extensive.  I.ake  fish- 
ing is  nonexistent  below  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Area  lakes  are  higlily 
productive  because  of  periodic  overflow,  making  available  large  amounts 
of  nutrients  and  siiawiiing  areas.  Lake  fish  sougiit  by  sport  fisheniien 
include  largcmoutli,  white  luid  v’ellow  bass,  black  luid  white  crappie, 
hJuegill  and  otiier  sunfish,  bullliead  ;uid  other  catfisii,  and  carii. 

J igure  8 sliows  tlie  water  and  land  resources  and  fiicilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife  in  WRl’A  1. 


Land  Resources 

Commercial  forest  l;uid  within  WRl’A  1 amounts  to  87‘J,U(10  acres, 
almost  5b  percent  o!'  tlie  total  l;md  use.  flie  larger  portion  of  tiie 
land  is  owned  by  forest  industries  and  tlie  remainder  is  individual  1\' 
owned . 

Tlie  two  major  forest  types  in  tlie  WRl’A  are  oak-gum-cyiiress  ;uid  elm- 
ash-cottonwood.  High  soil  fertility,  abund.uit  mast,  and  adec|uate  water 
make  these  bottomliuid  hardwood  forests  some  of  the  most  inoductive 
deer  and  turkey  habitat  in  the  Nation.  Wliite-tai led  deer  sometimes 
exceed  carr>'ing  capacity,  while  turkey  are  approaching  cariying  cajiac 
ity  in  imuiy  areas.  Black  bear  is  available  in  many  areas,  yet  bears 
are  not  camiion.  The  habitat  is  well  covered  with  nutritious  groiuid 
cover  such  as  dewberry,  poison  ivy,  green  briar,  trumpet  vine,  and  iiepjier 
vine,  fhe  area's  wethuids  serve  as  liabitat  fur  coiiiiion  fur-bearing 
animals  such  as  mink,  raccoon,  and  oiiossum. 

All  of  WRl’A  1 falls  in  the  Mississijipi  IT\iva>'  ;md  contains  habitat 
importajit  to  both  migrating  ;md  wintering  waterfowl.  The  river, 
oxlxiw  lakes,  and  surroiuiding  wetliuids  constitute  important  waterfowl 
habitat  for  nearly  all  siiecies  ol'  ducks  and  geese.  In  addition  to  ducks 
and  geese,  coot,  snijie,  and  gallinule  are  found. 


Since  the  land  is  sul)Jcct  to  flooding  tlirougliout  tlie  cmnual 
growing  season,  row  cropping  (188,1)00  acres)  is  an  insignificant  l;ind 
use  in  the  area  at  tliis  time.  However,  the  high  jirice  of  row  crops, 
es]K'cially  soybe;.ms,  is  encouraging  coiuiiercial  forest  Umdowners  to 
clear  timber huid  in  favor  of  liigli  return  row  crops.  Tlie  land  is  more 
adaptable  to  (lasture  production  than  crop  production,  especially  along 
the  levees  that  contain  the  Mississippi  River.  Ihe  levees  themselves 
are  kept  free  of  woody  vegetation  but  support  native  grasses.  In  1970, 
approximately  197,000  acres  of  land  were  utilized  for  the  grazing  of 
livestock  in  the  area.  Of  this,  ."Si, 000  acres  are  periiument  pasture, 
file  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  50,000  acres  of  pastured  cropland 
and  155,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land.  NKicli  of  this  land  is  uti- 
lized by  fanners  in  adjacent  IVRI’A's  for  grazing  livestock.  In  addition 
to  forest  lands,  pasture  and  croplands  offer  habitat  to  a variety  of 
small  game  species,  lliose  commonly  hunted  are  squirrel,  ralibit,  quail, 
iiRXirning  dove,  woodcock,  ;md  raccoon. 

All  t>"})es  of  luiimals  not  considered  as  game,  I'ish,  or  furbearing 
luiimals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Most  of  the  animals,  espe- 
cially birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumiit ive  wildlife  uses. 
Many  species  of  nongame  wildlife  occur  in  WRi’A  1,  utilizing  the  broad 
r;uige  of  habitat. 

Lease  of  hunting  ;uid  fisiiing  rights  to  individuals  ;uid  club  luiits 
is  progressing  into  an  envelojiing  condition  in  WRi’A  1.  Therefore, 
tliere  is  a conversion  to  restrictive  aiwl , in  some  instiuices,  numaged 
types  of  hunting  and  fishing  areas. 


l’Rl.SlvVf  ;\N1)  1-imiRl;  Nl.hDS 


Needs  are  not  tabulated  separately  for  WRI’A  1,  but  are  included 
with  the  adjacent  WRJ’A  needs. 


K R I’  A 2 


Dl.SCRimON 

WRl’A  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  l.ower  Mississippi 
Reition.  It  lies  in  parts  of  two  States  - southeast  Missouri  and  nortli- 
east  ArLuisas,  containing;  aliout  10 ,702 ,0U()  acres  of  land  ;uid  water  area. 

It  is  hoiuided  liy  tlie  Mississijipi  River  on  the  east,  by  the  limits  oi‘ 
tlie  study  ai'ea  on  tlie  north  ajul  west,  ;iiui  l)y  the  Soutli  Bank  Arkansas 
River  Ix'vee  on  the  south.  Adjacent  to  KRl’A  2 are  247,244  acres  of 
IVRl’A  1 (figure  0). 

riiere  are  three  major  drainage  systems  within  this  area  - tlie 
Wiite,  Ark.'uisas,  ;uul  St.  Irancis  Rivers.  The  I'.'liitc  and  Ark.ansas  Rivers 
drain  areas  from  outside  the  IVRl’A  ;md  from  outside  the  region. 

The  tojMigraphy  of  the  area  varies  from  flat  Southern  Mississip[)i 
Valley  Alluvium  to  rolling  Ozark  llighhmds.  The  majoiity  of  the  tei- 
rain  is  11  at  to  slightl)’  rolling. 

In  1070,  the  human  po|iulation  of  lVRl’/\  2 was  620,090,  ;uid  is  projected 
to  increase  by  2020  to  795,000  and  925,000  luuler  l’rogr;ims  .4  and  B, 
respect ively. 


flooded  hardwoods  - a prime  attraction  ol'  mallard  ducks. 
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M\l'  INDliX 


IVKl'A  2 


■Sine  (Acres J 


Arkuisas  Post  National  Monument 

Bayou  DeView  Kildlil'e  M;uiagement  Area 

Bayou  Meto  Wildlife  Nkmagement  Area 

Ben  Cash  Memorial  Wildlife  Miuiagement  Area 

Big  l.iike  Wildlife  Majiagcment  Area 

Big  Inike  National  Wildlife  Rel'uge 

Big  t)ak  Tree  State  Park 

Black  River  Wildlife  M;uiagement  Area 

Bradyvilie  Waterfowl  Area 

tilark  National  forest 

Coldwater  State  forest 

Corning  National  fisli  llatclierv' 

Crowley's  Ridge  State  I’ark 
Dagiiuir  Wildlife  M^uiageinent  Area 
Duck  tireek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
Dorena  Access  Area 
lilepluuit  Rock  State  i’ark 
llallowell  Inike  Public  fishing  hake 
■Joe  Hogan  State  fish  Hatchery 
Like  1X,'S  .Arc  - Public  fishing  lake 
Liike  Greenlee  - Public  fishing  l.ake 
Lake  I’oinsett  - Public  fishing  Lake 
Mallard  Lake  - Public  lishing  Lake 
Marked  Tree  Idoodway  Wildlife  Management  Area 
Mingo  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
New  Madrid  Bend  Access  Area 
■Sam  A.  Baker  State  forest 
St.  francis  Backwater  Wildlife  M;magement 
Area  (Proposed) 

St.  frcuicis  Lake  Wildlife  M;jjiagement 
Area  (Proposed) 

St.  I'rancis  National  forest 
St.  francis  Sunken  Lands  Wildlife 
Management  /\rea 

I'rusten  Holder  Wildlife  Management  Area 
'I'ywappity  Community  Lake 

Wa[ipapello  Access  Area  (l.’S  sites)  0 2.  acres 
Wap;aiocca  Nat i onal  W i Id  1 i fe  Re  l uge 
Wattensaw  Wildlife  Management  Area 
White  River  N.itional  Wildlife  Refuge 


220 
4,175 
55  ,()5() 
y,5() 

12,100 
1 1 ,025 
1 ,007 
10,514 
200 

220,000 

4,047 

270 
7 ,(i5() 
()  ,055 
4 

151 

OOO 

500 

500 

500 

550 

500 

12,000 

21,075 

/ 

5 . 1 5S 


20,()00 

14,700 
4,521 
120 
20 
5,4.S5 
1(>  ,(>55 
115.000 
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IIISIURY 


In  1 SI  1 , Ik.'  Soto  led  the  first  l.ui'0|)e;m  explorers  into  the  are;i  ajid 
reported  finding  large  numhers  of  l)uffalo,  elk,  deer,  turkey,  cougar, 
and  hear.  In  the  late  1700's,  settlers  hegan  to  exploit  the  l^ig  game 
and  t imhei'  I'esources,  resulting  in  a decline  of  big  gaire  from  this  over- 
hunting ;uid  land  clearing,  hlk  and  buffalo  were  eliminated.  At  one 
time  during  the  1‘J.SO's,  only  500  deer  were  counted  in  the  entire  State 
of  Arkansas.  Today,  due  to  land  clearing  for  agricultural  operations, 
only  small  renuiants  remain  of  the  forests  that  were  once  called  the 
"(Ireat  Swruii[).''  Concurrently  with  the  conversion  of  forest  lands  to 
agricultural  hu)ds , big  gmne  as  well  as  nongame  animals  were  dimiiusiied. 

Removal  of  forest  cover  elimiiuited  the  filtering  effect  on  water 
supply  aJid  water  quality,  with  coirsequent  losses  in  fish  productivity, 
faced  with  these  problems,  Arkiuisas  set  uj)  its  first  State  fish  and 
wildlife  department  in  11115.  In  llfSO,  Missouri  created  a new  dejiart - 
ment  of  conservation  dedicated  to  tiie  rechimation  of  tiie  State's  fish, 
wildlife,  ;md  forestry  resources. 

Under  intensive  maivigement  , iiuuiy  ot  the  reduced  fish  and  wildlife 
{populations  have  made  a comeback.  Species  such  as  buffalo,  elk,  bear, 
and  lion  will  not  return  to  levels  compar.ible  to  those  in  the  15ll0's, 
but  doer  and  turkey  are  making  subst.intial  ri’n'veries.  Deer  po[)ulations 
are  now  as  high  or  higher  th.ui  tlw)'  win.  is  t re  1 uiepean  settlement, 
due  mainly  to  proper  management. 

Caiimercial  fishing  and  luuiting  win  ; ^ itant  t.>  earl)-  settlers. 
While  canmercial  use  of  fur-beaiing  ..mm-  1 I'-latively  insigni  fi  cant 
today,  commercial  fisliing  is  im[niit.;nt  a .i  'XU'' e T annual  income. 

■As  with  sjiort  fisliing,  coimiercial  li-diing  h.i  been  ullected  by  iiwin's 
settlement  and  liis  water  ;uid  land-use  pi  a^  toe-  . 
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Water  kesourees 

ihere  are  1 ,2l)3  miles  of  streams  in  Wkl’A  1 wliieh  are  capable  of 
supiiorting  a fislieiy  resource.  Major  streams  include  the  Ark^msas , 
White,  Cache,  L',\nguille,  St.  Irancis,  Little,  and  Castor  Rivers,  ajid 
Hayou  Mt'to,  all  uaniiwater  stresuns. 

Lowland  streajirs  in  Arkansas  are  cliaracteri zed  as  being  slow  moving, 
turbid,  and  polluted,  with  game  fish  populations  consisting  mainly  of 
catfish  ;uid  some  crappie.  i'he  Ark^msas  and  White  Rivers  are  exceptions 
as  these  two  rivers  have  good  water  quality  and  habitat  and  support 
excellent  g;une  fish  populations. 

Upland  streajiis  in  the  Missouri  portion  of  WRl'A  2 jirovide  good  to 
excellent  fish  habitat.  The  St.  Francis  River  above  Wajipapello  Lake  is 
;m  e.xcellent  float  stre;uii  and  supports  good  populations  of  .smallmouth 
bass.  Lowland  streams  in  Missouri  are  of  fair  quality.  Wliile  most  of 
this  habitat  has  been  chain leli zed , the  chainiel  .substrate  is  hard  sand 
I ;nid  retains  fish  habitat  values  better  than  substrates  in  the  lower 

parts  of  the  region.  Stream  fishes  sought  b>-  sport  fisheniK-n  include 
largemouth,  spotted,  .smallmouth,  rock  ;md  white  bass;  crapiiie;  bluegill 
ruid  other  sinifish;  aJid  bullhead  :md  other  catfish.  Othei'  species  of 
minor  im]iortance  are  caught  ;md  frequently  kept. 

There  are  'J8,000  acres  of  lakes  between  2 and  40  acres  in  size  ;uid 
91,000  acres  of  lakes  over  40  acres  in  size  in  Wlll’.A  2.  Natural  low 
areas,  borrow  jiits,  oxbow  lakes,  navigation  jiools,  resei'voirs,  ;ijid  "blue 
holes”  (deep  liolcs  waslied  out  on  tlie  downstream  side  of  levee  crevassesj 
are  the  various  ty])cs  of  lake  habitat  fomid  in  WRl’A  2.  Oxbow  lakes  are 
probably  the  most  import;mt  to  the  sport  fislieniien.  Oxbows  vary  in 
c(uality,  generally  in  relationshi])  to  surrounding  huid-use  practices. 
Major  Mississij)pi  River  oxbow  lakes  in  Wld’A  2 are  Old  Town  l,ake  aj\d 
Horseshoe  Ixike.  Lake  Wapi)apello  is  currently  the  only  major  reservoir 
in  WRl’A  2.  (X'crall  lake  habitat  quality  is  goo«.l.  Lake  fish  sought  by 
' sport  fishermen  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  crajipie,  redear  siai- 

fish,  other  sunfish,  bullhead,  catfish,  and  wliite  ;md  yellow  bass.  Miuiy 
I other  sjK'cies,  game  :uid  nongame,  are  luesent  in  the  area  luid  are  occa- 

sionally taken  by  fisheniien. 

, WRl’A  2 contains  .S2,l)00  acres  of  pond  habitat.  I’onds  are  most 

often  associated  with  fanii  or  ranch  operation,  are  stocked  with 
hatchery- reared  fi.sh,  and  have  the  cajialu  1 it  ies  of  satisfying  large 
amounts  of  fishing  per  surface  acre.  The  average  pond  size  is  probalily 
just  under  2 acres.  I’onds  are  more  numerous  in  upland  areas  but  more 
fertile  in  the  bottomlands.  (K-erall  pond  habitat  ijualitv  is  gooil. 
I’ondl'ish  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish,  crappie, 
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, i ulicrL'  pund  nuu lavement  occurs, 

lar^omouth  bass  , b lot  i,  • * ^ » 
prniun-  species  slocked. 
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the  wildlife  — pine  luid  puie  hardwood 
hardwood  forests  ol  tne  ‘ bottomlands  are  capable  ol 

forests  of  t'le  nortl.ern  count  u.  . 1^^^^^  hardwoods,  pine  invdwoods,  and 

averaging  one  deei  pel  ‘-P  nc  - . 1 , of  deer,  about  oiu.  dcci 

„„,o.^y,,^:  forasta  l...vf  ar  bund  >*  -■f""'  “'’rS'ruiir 

per  UK)  to  UK)  ncres.  the  Mute  River  National  luldlilt 

cept  in  a lew  specific  n ,.  . ;i,-c  found  mainly  In  two 

Refuge,  black  bear  National  Wildlife  Refuge  mid  pm - 

restricted  areas  - are  approximate l> 

IKuik^r  ::fthe  MiUe  Rive;  National  Wildlife  Ueluge. 
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Nbst  of  IVRI’A  2 falls  in  tla*  Mississippi  1 Isavay  aiul  contains  habitat 
ini|xirtant  to  watcrfoul . 'llicrc  arc  101,000  acres  classificil  as  wctlaml'' 
which  constitute  imi)ortant  waterfowl  habitat.  Uith  the  exception  of 
some  wood  ducks,  nearly  all  waterl'owl  species  are  migratoi'v  and  utilize 
U’ltl’A  2 as  a wintering  area.  Duck  species  coiiimonl)’  luinted  are  mallaixl, 
wood  duck,  teal,  pintail,  gadwal 1 , widgeon,  slioveler,  ringneck,  black, 

;uid  lux;ded  iiK'rgiuiser.  tioose  liunting  occurs  in  tin.  ,'lissouri  portion  of 
tlie  WRl’A.  In  addition  to  waterfowl,  the  wetlands  serve  as  haldtat  for 
mink,  muskrat,  heavei',  gray  fox,  raccoon,  and  opossum. 

fhere  are  1,4.18,000  acres  of  pastureland  in  Kld’.A  2.  Of  tliis, 

()0.1,000  acres  are  peniianent  pasture,  fhe  remaining  acreage  is  made  up 
of  .180,000  acres  of  pastured  crophmd  and  1()5,000  acres  of  pastured 
forest  Duid.  fhe  1970  cropland  use  in  IVRl’.X  2 is  estimated  at  (>,  192,000 
acres;  however,  sliglitly  less  than  0,000,000  acres  were  lian'ested  in 
I'.i'^O.  In  addition  to  forest  lands,  jiasture  and  croplands  offer  lialiilat 
to  a variet)'  of  small  game  species.  Ihose  canmonly  liunted  include  squir- 
rel, quail,  mounting  dove,  cottontail  rabbit,  fox,  raccoon,  and  opossum. 

All  types  of  imimals  not  considered  as  g;mic,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
.aiimals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  M;uiy  such  siiccies  of  nongtmie 
wildlife  occur  liere,  including  such  rare  or  endiuigered  species  as  tlie 
bald  e'agle,  golden  c-agle,  river  otter,  swiuiip  raltbit,  water  turkey, 
shortbilled  marsli  wren,  ;md  i\merican  alligator  (recc'iitJy  int  roduce\l ) . 

figure  9 shows  water  and  land  resources  and  facilities  devotc'd  to 
t'ish  ;uid  wildlife  in  IVRl’.A  2. 


tiottontail  rabbit  - a popular  fann  giuiie  luiimal. 
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Uater  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  ;ui  estimated  2,OJb,0dl)  angler-days  ol  sport 
t'isiiing  during  1970.  lixpenditures  associated  witli  sucii  activities  would 
luive  exceeded  il8  million.  Sport  fishing  needs  are  expected  to  increase 
to  3,4i)S,000  ;ind  ■l,035,l'dd  angler-days  by  2020  lUider  I'rogr;uii  A and 
Program  B olijectives,  respectively  (table  8).  Table  0 shows  the  ;mgler- 
day  needs  in  tenns  of  habitat  re(.(ui rements . 


Lind  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  1 ,240, ()()()  luuitei’-days  of  bunting 
during  1970.  bxpenditures  associated  with  such  activities  wouKl  liave 
exceeded  $8  million,  excluding  the  expenditures  associated  with  tra|i|)ing 
for  fur  animals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation.  Hunting  needs 
aie  exjiected  to  increase  to  1,045,000  ajid  1 ,912,000  hunter-days  by  202l) 
luider  I’rognuii  A and  B objectives,  respectively  (talkie  10). 

Table  11  shows  the  luuiter-day  needs  in  tenius  ol'  habitat 
reqii  i rements . 


Tommercial  fisheries 

In  1970,  10,472,000  pounds  of  comiiercial  fish  were  liarvested  in 
BRl’A  2.  Production  is  exjiected  to  increase  to  51  ,805,000  pounds  by 
2020  Luider  both  Program  A and  B objectives  (table  12). 


Water  Sujiply 

1 isb  and  W i 1 d 1 1 f e 

dlie  water  withdrawn  in  1970  for  fish  and  wildlife  pui-jioses  amounted 
to  580  ni.g.d.,  with  about  20  percent  witbdravvii  from  ground  water  ;uid 
80  percent  taken  from  surface  water.  Consumiition  luiiounted  to  571  m.g.d. 
future  water  witlidrawal  needs  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  exjiected  to 
increase  to  about  850  m.g.d.  by  the  year  2020,  a 45  percent  increase 
( t able  15).  , 

Connie rc ial  f i sberies 

In  TTiTO,  the  fish  fanning  industry's  water  witlidrawals  junounted  to 
near!}'  100  m.g.d.,  about  OO  percent  fnim  groui  J water  atid  the  remainder 
from  lakes  and  streaiius.  Consunqit  ion  was  lougbls'  95  percent  of  with- 
drawals. Water  withdrawal  needs  will  increase  to  about  247  m.g.d.  I'v 
2020  (table  14). 
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lable  H - Sjxirt  I'ishinj;  Needs,  Wld’A  2 


/\ngler-nays  (1,000) 

Item 

Prognun 

1070 

1080 

JOOO 

2020 

Stre;uii  I-isliiny 

A 

760 

771 

862 

1,015 

B 

834 

065 

1,181 

Like  I'isbing 

A 

1,100 

1 ,203 

1,334 

1,572 

H 

1,202 

1 ,405 

1,820 

Pond  Pisliing 

A 

521 

526 

584 

688 

H 

565 

654 

800 

Saltwater  Fishing 

A 

146 

148 

164 

103 

B 



150 

184 

225 

Totals 

A 

2,626 

2,648 

2,044 

3,468 

B 

2,850 

3,208 

4,035 

Table  0 

- Sport  Fishing  Habitat  Needs,  Wld’A  2 

1970  Resource 

Needs 

Item 

Ava i labi 1 ity 

I’rogram 

1T)T0 

T08Tr~ 

TOOO 

lolo 

St  reams 

1,203 

A 

1,040 

1,052 

1,176 

1 ,385 

(mi les) 

B 

bake  (1,000 

180 

A 

36 

36 

40 

48 

Acres ) 

B 

30 

45 

55 

Pond  (1,000 

52 

A 

26 

26 

20 

34 

Ac  res ) 

B 

28 

33 

40 

listuary  (1,000 

0 

A 

(24) 

(25) 

(27) 

(32) 

Acres)i^ 

B 

(25) 

(27) 

(32) 

Total  Acres 

241 

A 

62 

62 

60 

82 

B 

67 

78 

05 

\J  Needs  cimnot  be  met  in  WId’A. 


• -■’XT'’ 
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Talilc  10  - Ihuiting  Needs,  WldW 


■ 

Tliuiter  Days  (1,000) 

1 tein 

Progr;im 

iirriT  ■ 

■■'HfflO 

'To'oo 

■ ■ ^zolo 

Kig  ('i;mie 

A 

197 

199 

221 

260 

B 

214 

247 

502 

Small  fiiUTie 

A 

645 

652 

725 

851 

B 

700 

810 

991 

Waterfowl 

A 

82 

85 

92 

1 09 

B 

89 

105 

127 

Ki  Idl  i fe-Oi’icntcd  Rccreat  ion 

A 

520 

524 

559 

425 

B 



548 

402 

4 9_2 

Totals 

A 

1,244 

1,258 

1 ,595 

1 ,()45 

B 

1,551 

1 , 562 

1 ,912 

lablc  11  - llimting  Habitat  Needi: 

i,  IVRPA 

9 

Item  (1,000 

1970  Resource 

Needs  ( 1 , 

000  Acres) 

Ac  res ) 

Availability 

Prog  nun 

1970 

1980 

2000' 

“2TT2IT 

Bottomland 

1,128 

A 

1,581 

1,596 

1,772 

2,086 

1 la  rdwootl 

B 

1 ,716 

1,982 

2,450 

Upland 

1,506 

A 

776 

784 

870 

1,024 

Hardwood 

B 

842 

975 

1,195 

Pine 

145 

A 

451 

455 

485 

569 

Hardwood 

B 

468 

541 

665 

Pine 

57 

A 

86 

87 

97 

114 

B 

94 

108 

155 

CroiHiuid 

657 

A 

407 

412 

456 

556  , 

"edges" 

B 

441 

510 

561 

I’asture 

272 

A 

175 

176 

195 

250 

B 

189 

219 

240 

Wet  land 

101 

A 

205 

208 

250 

275 

B 

22"^ 

258 

518 

Totals 

5,566 

A 

5,661 

5,698 

4,105 

4,852 



B 

5,975 

4,591 

5,558 
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l\  R P A 3 


l)i;SCRIPTION 


l\WA  3,  the  northeast  comer  of  the  region,  is  located  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  Kentuck>  , the  western  portion  of  Temiessee,  and  the 
extreme  northern  etid  of  Mississippi.  It  contains  about  6,818,000  acres 
or  approximately  10,650  square  miles  of  land  ;ind  water  area.  Adjacent 
to  hTlPA  3 are  254,933  acres  of  UWA  1 (figure  10). 

Ilie  principal  drainage  areas  from  cast  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  include  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchie,  and  Wolf  Rivers,  N'onconnali 
Creek  and  Loosahatchie  River  in  Teiuiessec,  and  Mayfield  (.'reek  in  Kentucky. 

Hie  topography  of  the  area  is  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from  flat 
lands  along  the  stream  bottoms  to  rolling  hills.  Some  of  the  uplands, 
particularly  in  that  half  of  the  area  next  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
arc  fairly  flat  and  well  suited  for  cultivated  crops  and  pastures.  Hie 
lulls  become  more  rolling  toward  the  eastern  edge  of  the  area. 

In  1970  the  huiiuui  population  of  WRl’A  3 was  1,258,000,  and  is 
projected  to  increase  by  2020  to  2,569,000  and  2,983,000  under  Programs 
A and  B,  respect  iv'ely. 
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MM’  INDiiX 
WUl’A 


No. 

NiUiio 

S i ze  ( Ac  1 

1 

Balhird  (bunt)’  WiKllile  M;uui};enic'nt  Area, 

(UMA)  llc'adc|uartcrs  Tract 

7,801 

l-iallard  (loiuity  IVildlil'e  Maiiajteincnt  Area, 

Mitchell  Tract 

245 

3 

Ballard  (loiuity  Kildli  To  M;mageinoiit  Area, 

I’eal  Tract 

1,570 

4 

Bij;  Mill  I’oiid  Wild  life  M.magcincnt  Area 

3, ()()() 

5 

Cano  11  Lake 

100 

() 

Chickasaw  Ivildlife  Nkuiagement  .Area 

11,215 

*" 

Chickasaw  .State  Park 

250 

8 

(.olunhus  Belmont  Battlefield  State  Park 

0 

Carrett  Lake 

184 

10 

Cooch  Ivildlife  Mimajtement  Area 

0,  loo 

11 

llatciue  National  Ivildlife  Refuge 

11,035 

i: 

llerh  Parsons  Lake 

17:’ 

1.4 

Holly  Springs  .National  forest 

7,800 

14 

Horseshoe  Lake  State  Waterfowl  Area 

7,901 

15 

llumlxvlt  Lake 

87 

10 

ilumholt  State  fish  Hatchery 

-- 

17 

Lake  Isom  .National  Wildlife  Refuge 

1 ,840 

18 

Lower  .Anderson  fully  Wildlife  Management  Area 

12,000 

10 

Maples  Creek  Lake 

90 

JO 

Moss  Island  Wildlife  M;uiagement  .Area 

3,200 

21 

Miu'phys  Pond 

85 

^ -> 

.Natchez  Tiace  Wildlife  .Mmagement  Area 

43,000 

17> 

Reel  foot  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

11,020 

24 

Reel  foot  Lake  State  Park 

310 

25 

Reel  foot  Wildlife  Management  Area 

23,  ■’50 

2() 

Shelby  forest  Wildlife  Management  Area 

20,000 

27 

.Shelby  forest  State  Park 

12,500 

28 

Shelby  Like 

80 

20 

figrett  Wildlife  Management  Area 

3,802 

.40 

furner  Lake 

100 

41 

Hliper  .Ander.son  Tully  Wildlife  Majiagcmcnt  Area 

18,000 

42 

Whiteville  Lake 

158 

S8 


1 1 1 STOI^Y 


The  first  l.uropean  explorers  I'ound  the  area  covered  In'  uphuid 
liardwood  forests  and  tall  grass  prairies.  Uhile-tai led  deer,  black 
hear,  moimtain  lion,  woll',  hison,  and  uild  turke\'  were  abundant,  as 
well  as  small  g;«ne,  including  the  juairie  ciiicken.  Bottomland  ajid 
nuiierous  small  oxbow  lakes  attracted  large  numbers  of  migratorv'  ;uid 
resident  waterfowl.  Tlie  first  settlers  described  the  tall  grass  prai- 
ries as  the  "barren  kinds,"  but  discovered  that  these  areas  were  ver>' 
fert i le. 


Aftei'  liuropeun  settlement,  extensive  land  clearing  and  drainage 
took  place,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  fisli  ;md  wildlife  liabitat.  This 
loss  of  liabitat,  together  with  hunting  [iressure,  eliminated  big  game 
such  as  bison,  lilack  bear,  wolf,  luid  mountain  lion.  Otlier  big  game, 
liirds,  I'orest  wildlife,  ;uid  iiumy  fish  species  were  reduced  in  numher. 

Hiring  the  early  kJOD's,  wlien  faced  with  the  [lossilile  elimination 
ol'  miuiy  fish  and  wildlife  species,  consei'vation  agencies  were  created. 
I'ennessee  establislied  its  first  fish  luid  game  department  in  IhOa, 
tlie  foreninner  of  the  present  Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency. 
Kentucky  originated  its  first  conservation  Ixjdy  in  1912.  'fhese  agencies 
were  responsible  for  iirotecting  and  managing  fisli  luid  wildlife  I'esoui'ces. 
i'oday,  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  mimy  fisli  species  have  made 
substantial  population  recoveries. 


frog  hunting  - ;ui  offseason  sport. 
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ILVlil'lAT 


i. 

! 


Water  Resources 

U'W’A  a contains  2,105  miles  of  strcvuii  habitat.  Major  streaJiis  are 
NkiyfielJ  Ih'eek,  Obion  Creek,  Obion  River,  l-'orked  lX;er  River,  ;md  the 
llatchie  River,  all  uaniiuater  strc;uns.  Most  stre;uns  su])port  j)oor  fish- 
ing. Of  tlie  total  2,105  miles,  only  H22  miles  are  classified  as  fish- 
able.  Stream  fish  coiiiiionly  souglit  by  sport  fishermen  include  crappie, 
catfish,  bulliiead,  carp,  cmd  sucker.  Spotted  ;md  largemoutii  bass,  iilue- 
gill,  ;uid  other  siaifisii  are  highly  desired  but  are  taken  in  small 
niunbers . 

l.iike  habitat  totals  72,000  acres  consisting  of  52,000  acres  of 
lakes  between  2 ajid  40  acres  in  size  and  40,000  acres  of  lakes  over  40 
acres  in  size.  Reeifoot  bake,  a natural  lake,  provides  10,000  acres  of 
fisheiy  habitat.  Other  major  lakes  are  0[)cn  bake  cuid  a 1,000- acre 
Mississippi  River  oxbow,  bight  publicly  owtied  ;md  iiuuiaged  lakes,  aver- 
aging 125  acres  in  size,  emj)loy  full-time  managers  and  generally  require 
a use  penult  or  fee.  Overall  lake  habitat  riuiges  from  excellent  for 
iiumaged  and  protected  areas  to  fair  for  nonprotected  areas,  bake  fish 
sought  by  sport  fisheniien  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  redear  sui- 
fish,  crappie,  and  catfish,  bess  pojiular  game  and  nongimie  fish  are 
other  sunfish,  bullhead,  carp,  gar,  bowfin,  and  sucker,  'fhe  major- 
ity of  fisliennen  keep  eveiything  they  catch. 

Rond  habitat  totals  104,000  acres.  Rond  sites  are  abundant  and 
approximately  one-half  are  available  to  the  public,  including  fee- 
fishing  ponds.  Overall  pond  habitat  quality  is  good.  Rond  fish  include 
largemoutii  bass,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish,  and  clianncl  catfish.  Other 
species  may  be  found. 

WRl’A  5 ranks  sixtli  in  the  region  for  iuirvest  of  wild  freshwater 
I’isli  and  last  in  catfish  and  crayfish  fanning.  Rroduction  in  tenms  of 
pounds  harvested  per  acre  of  habitat  is  about  tlie  regional  average. 

Buf fa lof isli , catfish,  and  crapfiie  comprise  the  nuijority  species  har- 
vested. 

figure  10  shoivs  the  water  and  land  resources  and  facilities 
devoted  to  fisii  and  wildlife  in  Wld’A  5. 


Lind  Resources 

In  1070,  commercial  forest  l;uid  occupied  2,510,000  acres,  or 
54  percent  of  the  total  huid  area.  Coiiuiierc ial  forest  land  includes  an 
•‘RRtc'gate  of  2,255,000  acres  of  privately  owned  and  77,000  acres  of 
fedeially  owned  forests,  .\atioiuil  1-orest  System  1 luids  on  tlie  Holly 
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Springs  National  loivst  coinjirisc  10  porccnt  ol'  all  tlio  pulilic  ooniiiorcial 
forest  land. 

The  forests  are  grouped  into  five  major  forest  classifications, 
fhe  most  coiiuiion  t\'[)es  are  oak-liickon’  and  oak-giun-cyjiress . Tlie  oak- 
iiickoiy  forests  are  located  in  tlie  northeast  portion  of  tlie  IVRI’.A;  oak- 
j;nin-c\-]iress  type  covers  the  moisture- rich  soils  of  flood  plains  of 
major  streams,  hlm-ash-cottomvood  type  occurs  in  the  stmie  general  re- 
gion on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  tlie  flood  plains  and  oak-pine 
and  lohlol  ly-sliortleaf  [Hiie  tvpes  occur  in  the  southern  jiortion  of  the 
U'Rl’A. 

There  are  nearly  81)0, UlU)  acres  of  bottomland  liardvvood  I'orests 
Kitliin  tlie  Wkl’A.  High  soil  fertilit\',  abundant  mast,  and  adet(uate 
water  make  these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are  over 
1 million  acres  of  upland  litirdwood  I'orest  which  are  productive  big  game 
habitat  and  second  in  game  piraduction  onl\’  to  the  hottomliuid  hardwood 
I'orests.  These  forests  constitute  high  quality  deer  ;uid  turkey  range. 
There  are  124,000  acres  of  jiine  hardwood  habitat  and  nearly  174,000 
acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  KRl’A.  'The  wildlife  resources  range  from 
e.xce  1 lent  in  the  hottomlajid  hardwood  forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in 
the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  ol'  the  northeni  counties.  Deer  are 
hunted  throughout  most  of  WRl’.A  ?>,  while  turkey  hunting  is  general  1\- 
limited  to  wildlife  miuiaged  areas  or  their  immediate  vicinit)-. 

Most  of  this  KRl’A  is  in  the  Mississi[ipi  ITv'w.'i)-  and  contains  habitat 
important  to  waterfowl.  There  are  41,0(10  acres  classified  as  wetlands 
which  constitute  imjjortiuit  waterfowl  liahitat.  file  jier  iodical  ly  flooded 
woodlands  and  swamps,  interwoven  by  old  meimdering  river  chaiuiels, 
create  ideal  waterfowl  feeding  ;uid  resting  areas.  State  waterfowl  areas 
.uid  [irivate  shooting  [ireserves  are  located  throughout  the  KRI’.A.  ITooded 
small  grain  crops,  tiiglily  productive  imtural  ac)uat  ic  liahitats,  ;uid 
w inter- flooded  hardivoods  jirovide  e.xcellent  winter  waterfowl  haliitat. 
I’lincipal  waterfowl  sjiecies  found  include  mallard,  black  duck,  woixl 
;ue k , ring-necked  duck,  pintail,  gadwall,  green-winged  teal,  sliovoler, 

■ iHi.ishack,  scauj),  and  .'uiK-rican  goldeneye.  In  addition  to  waterfowl , 
.Mtl.iiids  serve  as  liahitat  for  common  I'ur-hearing  luiimals  sucli  as 
iu--krat  , raccoon,  skunk,  f o.\ , oiiossum,  holicat , ami  weasel. 

1 ■ there-  were  1, ‘472, 000  acres  of  laiiel  utilizeel  for  the  grazing 
! f within  the-  aiea.  01  this,  424,000  acres  are  jieniianent 
• ■ , aeies  are  pastured  croiilaiiel,  and  247,000  acres  are 
: t l.iiul.  I he  1470  crojiland  use  in  KKl’.A  .“i  is  estimated  at 

■ . Ik)we-\e-r,  only  aliout  1,700,000  acres  were  harvested. 

a ture-,  ;uid  cropl.'Uids  offer  habitat  to  a variete-  of 

llmse-  ei'iiiiionly  hunted  include  quail,  mourning  dove, 
-I  -;  i ihhit-  , gray  and  fo.x  sepiirrels,  and  raccoon. 
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All  t\pes  of  animals  nut  uonsidured  as  gujiiu , fisli,  or  I’ur-hoa  ring 
animals  are  considered  as  otlier  wildlife.  Many  such  species  of  nong;une 
wildlife  occur  here,  including  numerous  species  of  songbirds,  birds  of 
pre\-,  shoi'ebirds,  small  imjjmiia  1 s , ;ui5)lii  hi  aJis  , rej)tiies,  iirsects,  and 
otlier  members  of  tlie  animal  phyla. 

figure  111  shows  water  ajid  land  resources  ;md  facilities  devoted 
to  fisii  and  wildlife  in  Kld'A  3. 
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Wild  turkey  - a prized  big  g:uue  species. 


rw.si:XT  .wn  i-uruw:  ni^ids 


Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  ;u\  estimated  5,2Tl,OiH)  ;mj;ler-da>'s  of  sport 
fishing  during  1^)70.  f;\penditures  associated  with  such  activities 
would  liavc  been  atout  $27  million.  Sport  fishing  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  11,21U),01H)  and  l.S,012,l)h()  angler-da\'s  In’  202U  under  Program 
A and  B objectives,  respectively  (tal)le  15).  fable  lb  sliows  tlie  angler- 
day  needs  in  temvs  of  habitat  rei'ui remen ts . 


Land  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  2,498,000  hunter-days  of  liunting 
during  1970.  Ijqienditurcs  associated  vvitli  such  activities  would  liave 
lieen  about  $16  million,  excluding  the  expenditures  associated  with  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  animals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation, 
liunting  needs  are  exjiected  to  increase  to  5, .511, 000  luid  b,l()5,()00  hunter- 
days  by  2020  under  Program  A and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  17). 
Table  18  shows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  temts  of  habitat  requirements. 


Com  lie  r c i a 1 1 ■ i s he  r i e s 

In  1970,  1,789,000  pounds  of  comiiercial  fish  were  lumested  in 
WRl’.A  .5.  Production  is  ex])ected  to  increase  to  .5,289,000  pounds  by  2020 
under  both  Progi'am  A ;md  B objectives  (table  19). 


Water  .Supply 


1-  i sh  ajid  W 1 Idl  i fe 

1 he  v%a  t e r^w  i t hd  rawn  in  1970  for  I'ish  iuid  wildlife  pui'jioses  amounted 
to  55  m.g.d.,  with  about  20  jicrcent  withdrawn  from  ground  water  ;uid 
80  percent  takon  ITom  surface  water.  Consumption  miiounted  to  52  m.g.d. 
lutuie  watei'  .\ithdrav%al  needs  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  expected  to 
increase  to  about  248  m.g.d.  by  2020  (table  20). 

Connie rc  i;d  I isheries 

In  lO’^O,  tlie  Hsh  f inning  industry's  watei'  withdrawals  lunuunted  to 
nearly  4 m.g.d.  C.onsumption  was  roughly  95  percent  of  withdrawals. 

Water  withdrawal  needs  will  increase  to  alxnit  18  m.i’.d.  In'  2020  (table 

21). 
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Table  15  - Sport  Tisliinj;  Needs,  IVIdW  3 


I tern 

Progr;un 

;\ngler-Days  f 1,000) 
1970  1980  2000  2020 

Stre;mi  l isliing 

A 

1,543 

1,7()0 

2,401 

3,280 

B 

1,933 

2,729 

3,809 

l^ke  1 isliing 

A 

2,389 

2,72() 

3,717 

5,079 

B 

2,994 

4,220 

5,898 

I’ond  l islTmg 

A 

1,045 

1,193 

1 , ()2() 

")  7 7 7 

« , 

B 

1,310 

1,849 

2,580 

Saltwater  lishing 

A 

294 

335 

457 

025 

B 

3b8 

520 

725 

Totals 

A 

5,271 

0,014 

8,201 

11,200 

B 

0,005 

9,324 

13,012 

Tab  le 

lO  - Sport  1- isliing  Habitat 

Needs,  U'Rl’A  3 

1970  Resource 

Needs 

1 1 em 

Availaliil  ity 

Program 

■^7)70 

1980 

2()()0 

2020 

St  retuiis 

822 

A 

2,105 

2,401  3 

,275 

4,4:’4 

(mil es ) 

B 

2,037  3 

,723 

5,190 

Ixike  (1,000 

72 

A 

72 

83 

113 

154 

Ac  res  J 

B 

91 

128 

179 

Pond  (1,000 

104 

A 

52 

00 

81 

1 1 1 

;\e  res ) 

B 

00 

92 

129 

Hstuary  (1,000 

0 

A 

(49) 

[50) 

(70) 

(194) 

Ac  res ) 

B 

(01) 

(87) 

(121) 

lotal  Acres 

170 

A 

124 

143 

194 

205 

B 

157 

220 

308 

\J  Needs  caiuiot  be  met  in  IVRl’A. 
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Tabic  17  - Hunting  Needs,  IVW’A  3 


|lunt£T  Da^s  (ll_,  000) 


1 tern 

Program 

lj)7()  ' 

_l'9'8i) 

■ 24)1)1)  ■ 

Big  Cuune 

A 

395 

450 

014 

840 

B 

495 

099 

974 

Small  diunc 

A 

1,295 

1,477 

2,014 

2,753 

B 

1,022 

2,290 

3,190 

Water fowl 

A 

1()5 

188 

257 

351 

B 

207 

292 

408 

W'ildl  ifc-Oriented  Recreation 

A 

043 

733 

1 ,000 

1,30'? 

B 

805 

L,137 

1,587 

Totals 

A 

2,498 

2,848 

3,885 

5,311 

B 

3,129 

4,418 

0, 105 

lalilc  18  - Hunting  Habitat  Needs,  Wld’A  3 

Item  (1,000 

1970  Resource 

Needs  (1 

,000  Acres) 

Acres) 

Availabi 1 ity 

Progrcun 

1970  ' 

1980 

2000 

To  20 

Bottomland 

751 

A 

3,005 

3,019 

4,928 

0,-40 

1 la  rduood 

B 

3,9^1 

5,008 

7,817 

Hjiland 

1,210 

A 

1,475 

1,7:’- 

2,419 

3,309 

1 la  rdwood 

B 

1 ,949 

2,753 

3,838 

I’ine 

124 

A 

819 

987 

1,344 

1 ,838 

Hardwood 

B 

1 ,083 

1 ,529 

2,132 

Pine 

174 

A 

104 

197 

209 

307 

B 

217 

300 

420 

('rophmd 

2 , 00() 

A 

810 

931 

1,209 

1,-34 

"edges” 

B 

1 ,022 

1,443 

2,013 

Pasture 

929 

A 

347 

399 

544 

743 

B 

438 

()1 8 

803 

Wet  land 

41 

A 

413 

4-'0 

04  3 

8-8 

B 

518 

730 

1,020 

lotals 

5,301 

A 

7,033 

8,380 

11,410 

15,009 

B 

9,198 

12,987 

18,109 

W R I’  A 4 


1)1.SlR1I'TI0N 


l\T\l’A  4 is  located  along  tlio  east  side  ol'  tlie  Mississippi  River  in 
northwest  Mississippi  aJid  contains  most  of  tlie  alluvial  valley  lajid  in 
the  State.  It  contains  approximately  S,547,Udd  acres  of  land  and  water 
area  or  aliout  l-S.-SSa  square  miles.  .Adjacent  to  UllI’A  4 are  4l)R,.S()o 
acres  of  WRl'A  1 (figure  11). 


I 

.X 


The  major  drainage  system  is  the  Yazoo  River,  'fhe  principal 
triliutaries  to  tlie  system  include  the  (ioldwater,  Tallahatchie,  Vocona, 
Yalobusha,  ;uid  Sunflower  Rivers,  and  Steele  Bayou. 

fhe  topography  of  tlie  area  varies  from  the  flat  Southern  Mississippi 
Valley  alluviuii  to  the  rolling  bluff  hills  of  the  Southern  Mississippi 
Valley  uplands,  fhe  Southern  tioastal  Plains  area  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  WRl’.A  is  gently  rolling. 

In  1970,  the  human  population  of  URPA  4 was  (1.^7,000,  and  is 
pi’ojected  to  increase  by  2020  to  828,000  and  941,000  laider  Programs  A 
and  B,  respectively. 


t'rapiiie  fishing  is  excellent  in  numy  area  lakes 
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M/\]>  INDliX 


KW’A  4 


No. 

N;uuc 

Size  (Ac res j 

1 

Arkahutla  I’ublic  Access  (Ivimps,  6J 

- 

1 

Arkahutla  Waterfowl  Area 

2,200 

5 

falhotm  (.ioiuity  Wildlife  Management  Area 

9,000 

4 

Carver  Point  State  Park 

750 

5 

t.'oldwater  lAililic  Access  (Riimii) 

- 

(i 

Delta  National  forest 

59,000 

7 

Dumas  Lake 

32 

8 

liagle  Lake  lAililic  Access  (R;un]T) 

- 

9 

liiid  kike  I’ublic  Access  (R;imii) 

- 

10 

linid  kike  Wildlife  Management 
Area  ( Proposed) 

11 

Grenada  Waterfowl  Area 

7 , 500 

i: 

Grenada  State  Refuge 

2,750 

13 

Grenada  I’ublic  \ccess  (R:mip) 

- 

14 

Hillside  I- 1 oodway  Na  t iona  1 Wildlife  Re  f uge 

15,000 

LS 

Holly  Springs  National  forest 

115,000 

1() 

Hugh  Wliite  State  I’ark 

740 

17 

Indian  Bayou  Waterfowl  Area 

500 

18 

Issaquena  Wildlife  Mimagement  Area 

13,000 

10 

Kyle  State  Park 

740 

20 

Lake  Bolivar 

002 

21 

l,ake  ferguson 

- 

•)  1 

Lake  Lee  I’ublic  Access  (Riunji) 

- 

23 

I.ake  Washington  l\ibl  ic  Access  (Ramii) 

- 

24 

Leflore  County  Waterfowl  Area 

350 

25 

l,eroy  Percy  .State  I’ark 

2,442 

2() 

Nkjon  Ixike  Public  Access  iRani])) 

- 

27 

O'Keefe  Waterfowl  Area 

5,000 

28 

.Sardis  l.ake  I’ublic  Access  (kimjis,  14) 

- 

20 

Sardis  Waterfowl  Area 

5,200 

30 

Sardis  Waterfowl  Refuge 

1,800 

31 

Siuif lower  Wildlife  M;magement  Area 

59,000 

32 

Siiiiflower  Waterfowl  Area 

1,000 

33 

Upper  .Sardis  Reservoir  Wildlife  M;uiagement  Area 

4,700 

34 

Tallahatchie  River  I’ublic  Access  (kiiii])) 

- 

35 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  and  Cemetei'y 

1,740 

30 

WinteiTille  State  Park 

40 

37 

Miilmaison  Wildlife  Mruiagement  Area 

8,000 

38 

Yazoo  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

12,470 
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liarly  luiropcan  oxiOorcrs  seeking  furs,  hides,  ;uk1  licar  oil  settled 
along  the  high  groimds  near  old  natural  riverlxuiks.  As  these  settle- 
ments expanded,  the  demand  for  timber  resources  and  food  products  in- 
creased, resulting  in  clearing  for  timber  and  conversion  of  the  land  to 
agriculture.  These  early  l;md  use  clianges  heljied  create  one  of  the 
highest  hobwhite  ciuail  )io]uilat  ions  in  the  Soutli,  but  tlierc  were  accom- 
panying g;uue  haliitat  losses  aiui  increased  hunting  pressures  wliicb  contril'i- 
uted  to  tlie  decimation  of  once  alnimlant  populations  of  white-tailed  deer, 
bear,  lion,  red  wolt,  wild  turkey,  and  certain  waterfowl  species.  By 
192.S  giuiie  lumting  had  reached  a low  point,  and  most  game  populations 
reiiui ned  at  low  levels  for  some  years  even  though  the  quail  poi)ulation 
remained  at  high  levels  well  into  the  late  l‘.)30's.  The  Mississippi 
(lame  and  1 ish  Commission  established  hunting  seasons  in  1932  and  has 
since  helped  the  g;une  to  replenish  itself.  Bear,  lion,  ;uid  wolves 
have  not  recovered  because  these  ;mimals  require  a large  range  no  longer 
available.  Decreases  in  the  cpKiil  jx)pulation  in  recent  years  have 
accompanied  the  trend  toward  m;maged  forest  land.  This  trend  has  simi- 
larly affected  the  squirrel  population. 

fish  populations  remained  relatively  luiclumged  from  jiresett lenient 
luitil  tlic  1900's.  flood  control  ;uid  land  drainage  have  seriously  reduced 
the  productivity  and  availability  of  the  fishery'  habitat.  Some  species 
of  fish  were  eliminated,  while  others  liave  not  recovered.  .As  witli  sport 
fishing,  commercial  fishing  has  declined  signi ficuuitly. 


l-arge  call  ish  a t.1  imin i shing  resouice. 
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Water  Resources 

WRl’A  4 contains  1,100  miles  of  streajiis  which  are  capalilc  of 
suiiport  ing  a fisheiy  resource.  Tliere  are  two  distinct  t\yes  of  stream 
habitat,  liottomhmd  and  upland.  The  Ixjttomhmd  streams  were  once  ex- 
cellent sport  fisheries  sustained  liy  good  water  quality,  cover,  and 
food.  'l’oda>',  the  haliitat  productivity  of  tliese  streams  has  lieen  re- 
duced so  they  now  support  mostly  gizzard  shad,  orimge  spotted  simfisli, 
;md  ch;mnel  catfish.  The  quality  of  upl;uid  stream  habitat  is  better 
tlKui  bottoml;md  streajii  habitat  and  supports  more  gajiie  sj)ecies  for  sport 
fishing.  Streajii  fish  sought  by  s[iort  fishennen  include  largemouth, 
wliite,  ;md  sjratted  bass;  bluegill  ;uid  other  bream  spcxiies;  crappie; 
luillhead;  catfish;  and  cliain  pickerel.  Other  species  are  caught  ^md 
frequently  kept. 

Located  througiiout  Kld’A  4 are  153,0(10  acres  of  lakes  between  2 and 
40  acres  in  size  ;md  74,000  acres  of  lakes  over  40  acres  in  size.  Mis- 
sissippi River  ox1k)ws.  Corps  of  engineers  reserv^oirs  containing  ov'cr 
84,000  average  recreation  acres,  and  one  publicly  ovvTied  and  managed 
lake  provide  tlie  lake  habitat  available  for  fishing  by  area  residents. 
Most  of  the  oxbow  lakes  are  highly  productive  because  of  backwater 
flooding  and  liave  good  water  quality  and  habitat.  While  tlie  major  pur- 
pose  of  the  reservoirs  is  flood  control,  they  arc  lieavily  fislicd  by  area 
residents.  ;U1  are  wannwatcr  liabitat  with  moderate  turbidity.  Lake 
fish  sought  by  sjrart  fislieniien  include  largemouth,  white,  spotted,  and 
yellow  bass;  bluegill,  redear,  and  other  sunfish;  crap])ie;  luillhead  ;uid 
other  catfish;  gar;  and  caqi. 

Pond  habitat  totals  54,000  acres.  Bottomland  pond  habitat  is 
generally  of  poor  ciualit}',  while  uphmd  pond  habitat  is  generally  of 
good  quality.  I'he  most  jiopular  pond  fish  sought  by  sport  fishennen  in- 
clude largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  channel  catfish. 

WRl’A  4 ranks  third  in  the  region  in  commercial  fish  fanning  and 
iifth  for  harvest  of  wild  freshwater  fish.  Buffalofish  ;uid  catfish 
are  the  two  majoi'  species  harvested. 

figure  11  shows  the  vvater  ;uid  l;ind  resources  ;uk1  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  ;md  wildlife. 
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l;ind 


Resources 


Coiinnerc  ia  1 forest  land  in  WHl’A  4 amoiuits  to  3, 222, (HU)  aci  es,  almost 
35  percent  of  total  land  use.  fhis  includes  2,822,300  acres  ol’  private- 
ly owned  and  301,700  acres  of  i)ublicly  owned  forests.  National  forest 
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S>stem  hinds  on  tho  Molly  Sprinj^s , Delta,  and  Toinbii;l)ee  National  lorcsts 
eomiirisc  30  percent  of  all  the  paid  ic  coiiDiierc ia  1 forest  land. 

The  forests  have  been  typed  into  five  major  forest  classifications 
which  represent  a broad  spectnuii  of  softwood  ;uul  hardwood  resources. 

The  most  common  ty^ies  are  oak-hickory  and  oak-gum-cypress.  The  re- 
maining forests  are  loblol ly-short leaf  pine,  oak-pine,  and  clm-ash- 
cottonwood. 

■fhere  are  1,148,000  acres  of  Ixjttoiidand  hai'dwood  forests  witliin 
the  IvllTA.  High  soil  fertility,  alnind;uit  mast,  and  adequate  water  make 
these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Upland  hardwood  forests, 
whicli  are  jiroductive  big  game  haliitat  ;ind  second  in  production  only  to 
the  bottomland  hardwood  forests,  total  1,242,000  acres.  Ihese  i'orests 
constitute  liigli  quality  deer  ;uid  turkey  range.  There  are  .384,000  aci'es 
of  pine  liardwood  luiliitat  and  448,000  acres  of  pine  liabitat.  llie  wild- 
life resource  r;uiges  from  excellent  in  tlie  bottomland  liardwood  I'orests 
of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  ;ind  pine  hardwood  forests  of  the  nortli- 
ern  counties.  Deer  and  turkey  populations  vary  throughout  tlie  area. 

Most  of  the  WRl’A  is  in  tlie  Mississippi  Myway  ;md  contains  liabitat 
imiiortant  to  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  Wetland  liabitat  totals 
97, {)()()  acres.  Most  of  the  puddle  ducks,  as  wi'll  as  .some  divei's  such  as 
lesser  scaup  ;md  ringnecks,  are  common  in  the  area;  however,  mallai-ds 
and  wood  ducks  make  up  the  majority  ol'  the  hunter's  bag.  Other  common 
sjiecie.s  are  black  ducks,  .American  widgeon,  pintail,  gadwall,  ;uid  blue 
and  green-winged  teal.  In  aildition  to  waterfowl,  the  wet  Minds  serve  as 
liabitat  foi'  coiiunon  fur  bearing  animals  such  as  mink,  otter,  muskiait  , 
raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opos.sum,  I'ox,  and  bobcat. 

In  1970,  there  wtu'e  l,8.So,000  acres  of  land  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  943,000  acres  are  peniianent  pas- 
ture, 32(1,000  acres  arc  jiastured  cropMuul,  and  .38“, 000  acixs  are  ]ias- 
tured  forest  land.  Ihe  1970  cropMuid  use  is  estimated  at  3,314,000  acres. 
However,  only  about  2,800,000  acres  were  harvested.  In  addition  to  the 
forest  M'lnds,  pasture  and  cropMuids  offer  habitat  to  a variety  of  small 
g.'Uiie  species.  Those  commonly  hunted  include  squirrel,  rabbit,  fox, 
mourning  dove,  i{uail,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossum,  rail,  snipe,  and 
gal  1 i miles. 

All  types  of  miimals  not  considered  as  g;uiie,  I'isb,  or  fur  bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlil'e.  .^l;uiy  such  species  ol  nongmiK' 
wildlife  occur  here,  including  such  rare  or  endangered  species  as  os 
jireys,  eagles,  and  /American  alligators. 

figure  11  shows  the  water  and  Muid  re.sources  and  facilities 
devoted  to  fish  ;uid  wildlil'e  in  Wkl’A  4. 
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rw:si;NT  and  iwuri;  M:i;ds 


Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  2, (’7*^, DUO  ;uigler-days  of  sport 
fishing  during  1970.  hxpenditures  associated  with  such  activities  would 
have  been  about  $22  million.  Sport  fishing  needs  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  3, Oil, ODD  and  4,10(),000  angler-days  by  2(J2l)  under  I’rogram  A 
and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  21).  Table  23  shows  the  angler- 
day  needs  in  tenns  of  balutat  requirements. 


l.aJid  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estinvited  l,2b6,000  hunter-days  of  hunting 
during  1970.  ljq:)enditures  associated  with  such  activities  would  have 
been  about  $9  million,  excluding  the  exj^enditures  associated  with  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  animals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation. 
Hunting  needs  are  ex|iected  to  increase  to  1,712,000  and  1,940,000  hunter- 
days  by  2020  under  Program  A and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  24). 
Table  25  shows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  terms  of  habitat  requirements. 


Commercial  fislieries 

In  1970,  7,3t)9,000  pounds  of  comiiercial  fish  were  hanested  in 
WRl’A  4.  Production  is  e.xpected  to  increase  to  37,385,000  pounds  liy 
2020  imder  both  Program  .A  and  B objectives  (table  2(iJ  . 


Water  Supply 

Pish  and  Wi Idl i fe 

ilie  water  withdrawn  in  1970  for  fish  ajid  wildlife  jiuqioses  ajnounted 
to  31  m.g.d.  , with  about  50  percent  withdrawn  from  ground  water  ;ind 
50  {)ercent  taken  from  surl'ace  water.  Cons ujiijit  ion  aJiiounted  to  23  m.g.d. 
future  water  withdrawal  needs  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  about  117  m.g.d.  liy  2020  (table  27). 

Conmiercia  1 Pi  slier  i 

In  1970,  the  fish  tanning  industry's  water  withdrawals  amounted  to 
nearly  71  m.g.d.  Consumption  was  rouglily  95  ])erccnt  of  withdrawals. 
Water  withdrawal  needs  will  increase  to  alxnit  33(>  m.g.d.  liy  2020 
(table  28). 
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Talilc  22  - Sport  l ishing  Needs,  IVRI’A  4 


Angler-Day 

■s  (l,000ir 

Item 

Program 

11)70 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Stre;uii  I- is  lung 

A 

782 

790 

883 

1,057 

B 

801 

1,002 

1,202 

bake  l ishing 

A 

1,211 

1,222 

1,308 

1,037 

B 

1,334 

1,551 

1,801 

Pond  lishing 

A 

530 

535 

598 

710 

B 

584 

079 

814 

Saltwater  I'ishing 

A 

149 

150 

108 

201 

B 

104 

191 

229 

Totals 

A 

2, 072 

2,097 

3,017 

3,011 

B 

2,943 

3,423 

4,100 

Table  23  - Sport  1-ishing  Ikibitat  Needs,  Ivld’A  4 


1970  Resource 

Needs 

1 tern 

Availability 

Prograjii 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Strcjuns 

1,100 

A 

1,007 

1,077 

1,204 

1,442 

(mi les) 

B 

1,774 

i , 300 

1,039 

1-ake  (1,000 

207 

A 

37 

37 

41 

50 

Acres] 

B 

40 

4:^ 

50 

Pond  Tl , 000 

54 

A 

27 

27 

30 

30 

Acres) 

B 

29 

34 

41 

bstuary  (1,000 

0 

A 

f25) 

(25) 

(28) 

(33) 

Acres)— ^ 

B 

(27) 

(32) 

(38) 

Total  Acres 

201 

A 

04 

04 

71 

80 

B 

09 

81 

97 

\J  Needs  cajinot  be  met  in  Wld’A. 
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Table  24  - lliuiting  Needs,  WRl’A  4 


j 

Big  Cuune 

Small  C'KUiie 

Water fowl 

Wi  Idl  i I'e-Oriented 
Recreation 

Totals 

Table  2 

I tein  ( 1 , 000 
Acres) 

Bottomland 

Hardwood 

U])land 

Hardwood 

Pine 

iiai'dwood 

Pine 

Crophuid 

"edges” 

Pasture 

Wet  huid 

Totals 


1 lunt'eV  Days'  (T,  oniTy 


I’rograjn 

1970 

1980 

_2()00 

2()2() 

A 

200 

202 

226 

271 

B 

221 

256 

308 

A 

t)56 

663 

741 

887 

B 

723 

841 

1,008 

A 

84 

85 

95 

113 

B 

92 

107 

129 

A 

326 

329 

368 

441 

B 

359 

417 

501 

A 

1 ,266 

1,279 

1 ,430 

1,712 

B 

1,395 

1,621 

1,946 

5 - llimting  Habitat  Need^ 

Wld’A 

4 

l‘)7()  Resource 

Needs  (1,000  Acres) 

Avai labi 1 ity 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2020 

1,148 

A 

1,605 

1,621 

1 ,813 

2,713 

B 

1,772 

2,055 

2,430 

1,242 

A 

788 

796 

890 

1 ,067 

B 

870 

1,009 

1,193 

384 

A 

438 

442 

495 

593 

B 

483 

5()1 

663 

449 

A 

88 

88 

99 

119 

B 

97 

112 

133 

728 

A 

413 

417 

467 

559 

B 

455 

530 

635 

291 

A 

177 

179 

200 

239 

B 

195 

227 

272 

97 

A 

210 

213 

238 

283 

B 

230 

268 

323 

4,248 

A 

3,719 

3 , 7 56 

4,202 

5 , 033 

B 

4,102 

4,762 

5,649 
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W R F A 5 


DHSCRll’TlON 


WW’A  5 is  located  in  south-central  Arkansas  ;uid  north-central 
l,ouisi;ma,  containing  about  13.1  million  acres  of  lajid  aj;d  water  area, 
or  about  2U,415  square  miles  (figure  12J  . 

The  iXiachita  River  is  the  major  drainage  system,  frihutan’  stre.ajit^ 
are  the  Little  Missouri  River,  the  Saline  River,  Bayou  BartholoiiK'W , ;uid 
Little  River.  I'he  Red  River,  a drainage  system  from  outside  the  region, 
ciosses  the  southern  end  of  the  WRl’A. 

The  topography  of  the  area  varies  from  flat  river  bottomlands  to 
the  Ouachita  Mountains.  Rolling  coastal  plain  hills  coiiijirise  the  major- 
ity of  the  topography. 

In  1970,  the  huiium  population  of  U'Rl’A  .3  was  821  ,878,  ;uul  is 
projected  to  inci'ease  by  2020  to  1,210,000  and  1,377,000  luider  I’rogivuiis 
A and  B,  respectively. 


f ishing  oi)])ortiuiit  ies  for  the  largemouth  bass  are  e.xcellent  in  area. 
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No. 

1 


4 


(1 

7 

8 
9 

lO 

IJ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


M/\P  1NI)1:X 
IvllPA  5 


N;  unc  S i zc  ( Ac  re  s J 

Bayou  Jc  Siard  1,101 

Black  Bayou  Bake  1 ,645 

dal  ion-l\ihl ic  vHuicd  l i.shiiij;  Bake  500 

d;uicy  hi  kill  Be  M.uiagemcnt  Area,  Comey  Divi.sion  22,000 

C;uie>'  hildlife  M;uiagcmeiit  Area,  Middle  I ork  Division 
('ities  Service  Area  l(i,200 

Caldwell  Area  12,123 

Catalioula  kike  26,880 

Catahoula  Wildlife  M;magement  Area  3(),117 

Catalioula  National  Wildlife  Refuge  5,308 

Chemin  a llaut  State  I’ark  30(> 

Cheniere  Brake  2,598 

Cocodr  ie  Bake  986 

Concordia  Wildlife  Management  Area  8,525 

Coniey  Bake  1,920 

Cox  Crcek-l’uhl ic  Owned  fishing  Bake  306 

Cut-Off  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  8,612 

Daisy  Recreation  Area  570 

D'Arlionne  State  Park  90 

D'Arhonne  Proposed  National  Wildlife  Refuge  15-20,000 

lelsenthal  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Proposed) 

Ceorgia  I’acific  Wildlife  Mimagement  Area  41,980 

Crassy  Bake  Public  Shooting  Area  11,800 

Honey  Brake  Ixike  2,842 

Hot  Sjirings  National  Park  3,500 

• Jackson-Bienvi  lie  Wildlife  Managemejit  Area  31,000 

Kisatchie  National  forest  174,000 

Bake  Bayou  D'.Arhonne  15,251 

Bake  Catherine  State  Park 

Bake  Claibonie  6,400 

Bake  Concordia  1,050 

Bake  Ikimilton  State  Hatchery 

kike  Ouachita  State  Park  370 

Bake  Pine  Bluf fs-i\ihl  ic  Oivned  Pishing  Bake  500 

Bake  St.  .lolui  2,118 

kirto  k'lke  2,176 

.Name  Unknown  1,773 

Ouachita  National  forest  434,000 

Red  River  Wildlife  Management  Area  16,977 

Russell  Sage  Area  15,000 

Saline  Wildlife  Mimagement  Area  60,275 

Saline  Bake  1,971 

•Seven  Devils  .Swamp  Wildlife  Management  Area  3,050 

Shad  kike  1 ,069 

Ir i -(tounty-Puhl  ic  Owned  f'isiung  Ixike  280 

Union  Wildlife  Nfemagement  Area  11,510 

Wliito  Oak  k'lke-Puhlic  Owned  fishing  l.akc  2,600 

Wliite  Oak  Bake -Rccreat ion  Area  510 

Wliite  Oak  I.ake  Wildlife  M.uiagement  Area  2,693 
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HISTORY 


l-.arly  liuropcans,  wlio  explored  the  area,  reported  finding  ahiaidajit  ' 

fisli  and  g;une  wliieli  included  bear,  buffalo,  lion,  wolf,  prairie  chicken, 
luffed  grouse,  other  small  game,  and  numy  fish  species.  Since  hunting 
;md  trapping  were  the  occuiiations  of  the  early  huropean  settlers,  they 
relied  upon  the  rivers  for  transporting  their  jiroducts.  ;\s  the  human 
population  grew,  so  did  the  demand  for  timber  resources  and  food 

products.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  cleared  for  the  timber  and  then  < 

converted  into  agricultural  production,  resulting  in  tlie  loss  of  fish 

and  game  halntat.  This  population  growth  and  change  in  land  use,  along 

with  increased  hunting  pressure,  eliminated  buffalo,  lion,  prairie 

chicken,  and  grouse.  Other  sjiecies  were  severely  reduced  in  number. 

In  19U8  and  191b  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  respect ivel>' , 
created  forenonners  of  their  present  game  and  fish  commissions.  Hirougli 
their  efforts  to  protect  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  some 
game  animals  have  made  substantial  comebacks.  Buffalo,  lion,  and  wolves 
have  not  recovered  since  the  large  range  required  by  these  animals  is 
no  longer  available.  Deer  populations  have  been  reestablished  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  area. 

fish  populations  have  not  been  affected  as  seriously  as  wildlife. 

However,  flood  control  ajid  land  drainage  have  reduced  the  productivity 
iuid  availability  of  the  fislier>'  habitat. 


Arclicry  offers  a liigh  <(uality  Inmting  experience. 


- > 
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IL\BITAT 


Water  Resources 

WRl'A  5 contains  1/J31  miles  of  streams,  of  whicli  1,181  miles  are 
classified  as  fishable.  iliere  are  two  distinct  ty^ies  of  strciim  habitat, 
Ixjttomland  and  upland.  'Hie  quality  of  upland  stream  habitat  is  good, 
while  bottomkuid  streajii  habitat  is  fair.  Most  rivers  provide  high 
quality  habitat  for  stream  fishing.  All  or  designated  portions  of  Bayou 
Bartholomew,  Bayou  DeLoutre,  (iomey  Bayou,  Middle  fork  Bayou  D'Arbonne, 
Saline  Bayou,  Bayou  Cocodrie,  Fish  Creek,  Trout  Creek,  ;ind  Big  Creek 
have  been  cited  for  inclusion  in  the  lx)uisi;ina  State  natural  and  scenic 
river  system  because  of  their  excellent  quality.  Stream  fish  sought  by 
sport  fisheniien  include  largemouth,  white,  yellow,  ;md  spotted  bass; 
bluegill  and  other  bream  species;  crappie;  bullhead;  catfish;  cTuiin 
pickerel;  walleye;  and  carp.  Other  species  are  caught  ;ind  freciuently 
kept . 


Located  throughout  WWA  5 are  76,000  acres  of  lakes  between  2 ;uid 
40  acres  in  size  and  175,000  acres  of  lakes  over  40  acres  in  size. 
Mississippi  River  oxbows,  three  Corps  of  Fngineers  reserv'oirs,  two 
\rk;msas  Power  and  Light  (Company  reservoirs,  three  municipal  reservoirs, 
;md  one  natural  sump  are  available  for  fishing.  iTie  different  t>']ies  of 
lake  habitat  vary  from  shallow  vvaniiwater  to  deep  cold-water  two-story 
fisheries.  Miile  the  major  puqwse  of  the  reservoirs  is  flood  control, 
they  are  heavily  fished  by  area  residents.  Lake  fish  sought  by  sport 
fisiiennen  include  largemouth,  white,  spotted,  and  yellow  bass;  bluegill, 
redear,  ;ind  other  simfish;  crappie;  bullhead  ;xnd  otlier  catfish;  cliain 
pickerel;  and  walleye. 

Pond  habitat  totals  68, ()()()  acres.  Bottomland  ]iond  habitat  is 
generally  of  poor  quality,  while  ujilimd  jiond  Ivibitat  is  generally  of 
good  quality.  The  most  popular  itond  fish  sought  by  sport  fisheniien 
include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  chamiel  catfish. 

^ WRl’A  5 ranks  fourth  in  the  region  in  catfish  ;uid  crayfish  fanning 
and  fourth  in  tlie  harvest  of  wild  freshwater  fish.  Buffalofish,  cat- 
fish, and  fresluvater  drum  are  the  major  si)cx:ies  harvested. 

Figure  12  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  luid  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 


Liuid  Resources 


Commercial  forest  land  in  WRl’A  5 lunoiuits  to  10,228 ,()()()  acres, 
almost  78  percent  of  total  land  use.  I'his  includes  0,299,400  acres  of 
jirivately  owned  ;md  928,600  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests.  National 
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lore^t  System  lands  on  the  Kisatchie  ;md  Oiiachita  National  lorcsts  com- 
[trisc  neaily  SI  |>civont  of  all  inihlie  commercial  forest  land. 

The  ft)rests  liave  been  typed  into  six  major  fc'rest  class i I icat  ions . 
The  most  common  types  are  lohlol  ly-short  leaf  I'ine  ;uid  oak-gtaii-cyiiress. 

The  lohlol ly- short  leaf  pine  forests  cover  the  western  |)ort ion  of  the 
WRl'A.  The-oak-ijurii-c>pi'ess  tyjie  covers  tiie  Mississippi  delta  ajul  flood 
plains  of  major  stre;iJiis.  I'hc  elm  ash-cot tonvvood  tyjie  occurs  in  the  same 
jjeneral  rejjion  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  tlie  flood  plains.  The 
oak-pine  type  occurs  in  the  northeasteni  quarter  of  the  Ivld’A  atid  borders 
the  Mississippi  delta,  fhe  oak-hickory  tyjre  occurs  as  small  forests 
throughout  the  northern  hill  portion  of  tlie  WRl’A,  ;ind  longleaf-slash 
pine  type  is  found  in  the  soutliern  quaiter. 

fhere  are  2,.Tb3,(hH)  acres  of  hottomhuid  hardwood  forests  within 
the  URl’A.  High  soil  fertility,  abundimt  mast,  atid  adequate  water  make 
tliese  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Upliuid  liarclwood  forests, 
wliich  are  jiroductive  big  game  habitat  and  second  in  prttduction  only  to 
the  hottcmilmid  hardwood  forests,  total  1 ,h91 ,000  acres.  These  forests 
constitute  higli  ijuality  deer  atid  turkey  rcuige.  There  are  J, 049, 000  acres 
of  pine  hardwood  haliitat  and  .T, 825, 000  acres  of  |iine  habitat.  Ihe  wild- 
life resource  nmges  from  excellent  in  the  liottoinl;uid  liardwood  forests 
of  tlie  delta  to  jioor  in  the  pine  and  jiine  hardwood  forests  of  the  north- 
ern counties.  Deer  ;uid  turkey  populations  vary  throughout  the  area. 

Most  of  the  KRl’A  is  in  the  Mississippi  flyway  and  contains  haliitat 
imfiortimt  to  migrating  ;uid  wintering  waterfowl.  IVetland  hal)itat  totals 
791,000  acres.  Ihe  most  popular  waterfowl  species  include  mallard,  jiin- 
tail,  teal,  and  wood  duck.  Oiien  fields  in  tlie  alluvial  bottomhuids  are 
drawing  a number  of  blue,  wliite-fronted,  and  snow  geese.  In  addition  to 
waterl'owl,  the  wet  Duids  serve  as  iialiitat  I'or  common  fur-bearing  animals 
such  as  mink,  muskrat,  raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  ;uid  fox. 

In  1970,  there  were  2,1()8,000  acres  of  land  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  982,000  acres  are  penmuient  jias- 
ture,  259,000  acres  are  pastured  cro|)l;uid,  ;uul  947,000  acres  are  [lastured 
forest  l;md.  fhe  1970  cropland  use  is  estimated  at  752,000  acres.  In 
addition  to  the  forest  huids,  jiasture  and  croplands  offer  habitat  to  a 
variety  of  small  game  species.  Tliose  coiuiionly  hunted  include  squirrel, 
rabbit,  fox,  mourning  dove,  quail,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossiuii,  and  sni]ie. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fisli,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  M;uiy  such  species  of  nongimie 
wildlife  occur  liere,  including  sucli  rare  or  endangered  species  as  Soutli- 
ern  bald  eagle,  [.astern  cougar,  rare  songbirds,  and  ,'\meric;ui  alligators, 
although  in  some  southern  Louis i;uia  parishes  State  officials  do  not  con 
sider  American  alligators  as  rare  oi'  endangered  s]recies. 

figure  12  sliows  the  water'  and  hurd  resources  ;uid  facilities 
devoted  to  fish  ;uid  wildlife. 
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Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  5 ,4(i(i  ,IH)U  aiiji  ler-days  ol'  s[)ort 
fisiiing  during  1970.  lixjienditures  associated  witli  sucli  activities  would 
liave  lieen  about  $24  million.  .Sport  fisiiing  needs  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  .s,. 410, 000  and  (),042,000  angler-days  in’  2020  under  Program  A 
and  B olyjectives,  respectively  (table  29).  Table  .40  sliows  tlie  angler- 
da)'  needs  in  tenns  of  habitat  requirements. 


band  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  1 ,032,000  liunter-days  of  liunting 
during  1970.  Lxpendi turcs  associated  with  sucli  activities  would  nave 
been  about  $10  million,  e.xcluding  the  expenditures  associated  witli  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  aiumals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreat  icyi.. 
liunting  needs  are  expected  to  increase  to  2, .402, 000  ;md  2, SI’', 000  liunter- 
days  by  2020  under  Program  and  B objectives,  respectively  (talile  41). 
Table  32  sliows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  terms  of  haliitat  requirements. 


Coiiniierc  i al  1 isne  r i es 

In  1970,  0,2.35,000  pounds  of  commercial  fish  were  hanested  in 
WRPA  5.  Production  is  e.xpected  to  increase  to  l(i,4S",000  ])ounds  by 
2020  under  both  Program  .\  and  B objectives  (tal'le  .4.4). 


Water  .Supply 


l isli  aiid  Wi  lUl  i fe 

’llie  water  withdrawn  in  1970  for  fish  ;md  wildlife  purposes  amounted 
to  254  m.g.d. , with  about  5 percent  withdrawn  from  ground  water  luid 
95  percent  taken  from  surface  water.  Consimi])t  ion  amounted  to  174  m.g.d. 
future  water  withdrawal  needs  for  fish  and  wildlil'e  are  expected  to 
increase  to  about  407  m.g.d.  by  2020  (table  44). 

Commerc  i :d_[-^shei^it's 

In  1970,  Tlie  Tish  farminy  industry's  water  witlulrawals  amounted  to 
nearly  24  m.g.d.  Ronsimipt  ion  was  rouglily  95  percent  of  withdrawals. 
Water  witluirawal  neeils  will  increase  to  about  119  m.g.d.  by  2020 
(table  35). 


Table  29  - S]iort  1 ishinj;  Needs,  \\1d'A  5 


/\ngler-I)ay 

•s  rnwoi 

1 tern 

Progr;uii 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Stre;uii  l ishing 

A 

1,008 

1,066 

1,258 

1 ,545 

B 

1,133 

1 ,426 

1,758 

I^ikc  I-ishinji 

A 

1 ,5()1 

1 ,650 

1,948 

2 , 392 

B 

1,754 

2,209 

2,723 

Pond  lashing 

A 

683 

111 

852 

1,04:’ 

B 

767 

966 

1,191 

Saltwater  Pishing 

A 

214 

226 

266 

326 

B 

240 

302 

370 

Totals 

A 

3,466 

3,664 

4,324 

5,310 

B 

3,894 

4,903 

6,042 

Talrle  30  - Sport  I'ishiiig  Habitat  Needs,  IVld’A  5 


1970  '’Resource 

Needs 

Item 

y\vailabi  1 ity 

I’rogr;mi 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

St  re.'uiis 

1,931 

A 

1,375 

1,454 

1,716 

2,107 

(mi lesl 

B 

1,545 

1 ,945 

2,398 

Like  (1,000 

251 

A 

47 

50 

59 

7”) 

Acres) 

B 

53 

67 

83 

Fond  (1,000 

68 

A 

34 

36 

43 

52 

Acres) 

B 

38 

48 

60 

hstuary  (1,000 

0 

A 

(36) 

(41) 

(44) 

(54) 

Acres)— ^ 

B 

(41) 

(50) 

(61) 

Total  Acres 

319 

A 

81 

86 

102 

124 

B 

91 

115 

143 

1/  Needs  cannot  be  niet  in  KRl’A 


Table  31  - lluntinji  Needs,  KRl’A  S 


1 1 em 

I’rognun 

lliDiter  Davs  (l,()0nj 
THTIT  TTISD  7!TW  ITTIT) 

Big  (i;une 

A 

258 

273 

322 

305 

B 

200 

365 

450 

Small  (i;imc 

A 

84() 

804 

1 ,056 

1,20- 

IT 

050 

i,Hr 

1 ,4'"6 

Hater fowl 

A 

108 

114 

135 

16() 

B 

121 

153 

188 

Hi  Idl  i i'c-Or  iented  Recreat  ion 

A 

420 

444 

524 

644 

B 

472 

504 

733 

Totals 

A 

1,632 

1 ,725 

2,03- 

2,502 

B 

1,833 

2 , 300 

2,847 

• 

Table  32  - Hunting  Habitat  Needs 

, HRl’A 

5 

Item  (1,000 

1070  Resource 

Neeus  (1 , 

000  Acres) 

Acres) 

Availabil ity 

Progiauii 

1070 

1080 

2000 

“'Tolo 

Bottoml.'ind 

2,363 

A 

2,070 

2,100 

2,584 

3,ri 

Hardwood 

B 

2,370 

2,020 

3,611 

lljiland 

1,001 

A 

1,016 

1,075 

1,268 

1,55- 

Hardwood 

B 

1,142 

1 ,438 

1,773 

Pine 

2,040 

A 

565 

507 

705 

865 

Hardwood 

B 

635 

700 

085 

Pine 

3,825 

A 

113 

110 

141 

1-3 

B 

127 

160 

107 

(irojiland 

071 

A 

532 

563 

665 

81- 

"edges" 

B 

500 

754 

020 

Pasture 

416 

A 

228 

241 

285 

350 

B 

257 

323 

308 

Wet  land 

701 

A 

270 

285 

338 

415 

B 

303 

383 

470 

Totals 

11,653 

A 

4,704 

5,070 

5,086 

7,348 

B 

5 , 300 

6 , 7 86 

8,363 

87 


K K r A () 


l)l:SCRll’ri().\ 


l\Rl’A  ()  is  located  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
southeast  Arlcmsas  and  northeast  Louisiiuia.  This  IVRl’A  contains  in  ex- 
cess of  3.5  million  acres  of  laiid  iuid  water  area,  or  about  5,5.1()  square 
miles.  Adjacent  to  iVW’A  (>  are  .37(),07(J  acres  of  IVRl’A  1 (figure  13 1. 

file  two  primaiy  stre;uns  of  the  area  are  the  Boeuf  ;uid  fensas  Rivers. 
Bayou  Macon  is  a tributarv'  stream  of  the  fensas  River. 


fhe  topograpiiy  of  tlie  area  is  fairly  flat,  with  about  tliree- fourths 
of  tlie  area  being  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alluvium. 

In  11)70,  the  Inmian  iiopulation  of  U'Rl’A  b was  188,305,  ;md  is 
jiroiccted  to  increase  by  2070  to  103,000  and  212,000  under  Programs  .A 
;md  B,  respectively. 


MAI>  INMiX 


WRI’A  6 


No. 

Name 

Size  (Acres) 

1 

Boeuf  River  Reservoir 

1,216 

2 

Caldwell  Wildlife  Management  Area 

12,123 

3 

Cities  Service  Wildlife  Management  Area 

16,400 

4 

Coulee  State  Wildlife  Refuge 

2,110 

5 

Gassoway  Lake 

800 

C- 

Lake  Bruin 

2,342 

7 

Lake  Bruin  State  Park 

45 

8 

Lake  Qiicot  State  Park 

6,400 

9 

Lake  Providence 

1,230 

10 

Lake  St.  Joseph 

1,197 

11 

Nbnroe  State  F-ish  Hatdiery 

12 

12 

Russell  Sage  Wildlife  Ntmagement  Area 

14,600 

13 

Turkey  Creek  Lake 

3,098 

14 

Yucatan  Lake 

1,997 

‘JO 


mS'R)RV 


larly  huropean  explorers  round  tdie  area  covered  witli  dense  bottom- 
land Itardwoods  ;md  an  alnxjst  imi)assable  understory  of  switch  ciuic  ;uid 
palmetto.  They  rej)orted  finding  l>ear,  deer,  cougar,  wolf,  iniffalo, 
turkey,  other  small  g;ime,  and  many  fish  sjiecies.  l.arly  settlers  seek- 
ing lur,  iiides,  and  bear  oil  settled  along  the  iiigh  grounds  near  old 
natural  riverb;mks.  As  tlic  human  iiopulation  grew,  so  did  the  demand 
for  timber  and  food  products.  Increased  hunting  pressure  and  conver- 
sion of  foi'est  lands  to  agricultural  production  piactically  eliminated 
big  g;ime.  In  ld08,  the  State  of  Louisiana  created  tlie  forerunner  of  its 
present  day  g;mK  and  fish  canmission.  This  agency  began  regulating 
g;uiie  liarvest  n>’  closing  turkey  liunting  seasons  for  m;ui\-  years  in  tlie 
early  IhUD's.  NUirket  hunting  of  waterfowl  was  declared  illegal  in  I'Jdd. 
Bear  hunting  ..eason  was  closed  in  UH>4  ajid  remains  closed.  By  tliis 
State's  efforts  to  protect  and  manage  fisli  and  wildlife  resources,  deer 
aJid  turkey  j)opulations  have  made  substajitial  recoveries  and,  in  nuuiy 
areas,  deer  po]->ul  at  ions  exceed  habitat  carrying  cai>acities.  Small  mmi- 
t)ers  of  bear,  coiigar,  and  ivolves  exist  in  the  aiea. 

lish  populations  have  not  been  afl'ected  as  liave  wildlife.  Bliile 
the  quantity  has  been  reduced,  due  mostly  to  alteration  of  habitat, 
fish  species  remain  almost  luichanged  from  early  settlement. 


Uick  luuit  ing  in  a greentree  area. 


HABITAT 


Water  Resources 

WW’A  ()  contains  536  miles  of  stre;uii  (labitat.  Major  streams  are 
the  lensas  iuid  Boeuf  Rivers,  Bayou  Macon,  and  Big  Creek,  The  physical 
and  biological  characteristics  of  WRI’A  6 streancs  ivive  been  altered  so 
that  the  overall  liabitat  quality  is  poor.  Stream  fish  sought  by  sport 
fishermen  include  largemouth  bass,  crappie,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish,  ^ 

and  catfish.  Other  species  are  caught  and  frequently  kept. 

I.ocated  throughout  WRl’A  6 are  40,000  acres  of  lakes  between  I and 
40  acres  in  size  and  52,000  acres  of  lakes  over  40  acres  in  size.  Nine 
Mississipj)!  River  oxbows  and  other  natural  low  areas  arc  available  for 
fishing  by  area  residents.  Some  lakes  have  severe  turl)idity  problems 
due  to  surroimding  land-use  practices.  Lake  fish  sought  by  sjiort 
fishennen  include  largemoutli  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  aiid  catfish. 

Other  species  are  caught  and  kept . 

Pond  Ivibitat  totals  16,000  acres  averaging  about  1 acre  in  size. 

About  75  percent  of  the  ponds  are  private,  resulting  from  earth  re- 
moval for  other  purjjoses.  Bottomland  iionds  are  higlily  fertile  and  sup- 
port an  excellent  fishery.  The  most  popular  pond  fish  sought  by  sport 
fishermen  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish,  iind 
catfish. 

WRl’A  6 ranks  eighth  in  the  region  in  the  harvest  of  wild  freshwater 
fish  and  sixth  in  catfish  and  crayfish  fanning. 

figure  13  shows  the  water  ajid  land  resources  and  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 


Land  Resources 

Coninercial  forest  kuid  in  KRl’A  6 aiiounts  to  851,1)00  acres,  almost 
25  percent  of  total  land  use.  This  includes  790,000  aci'es  of  privately 
owned  and  41,000  acres  of  puMicly  owned  forests. 

Ihe  forests  have  lieen  typed  into  five  iiujor  foi'est  classifications 
wiiich  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  Ivirdwood  resources. 

Ihe  most  common  types  are  elm- ash -cottonwood  ;uid  oak-giun-cyiiress . 

There  arc  755,800  acres  of  hottoml.’uid  haidwood  forests  witliin  the 
IVRJ’A.  lligii  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  ;md  adequate  water  nuike  these 
forests  jiroductive  wildlife  habitat.  IJiiland  hardwood  forests,  which  are 
productive  big  game  habitat  and  second  in  production  only  to  the  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests,  total  30,700  acres.  These  forests  constitute 
high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range.  There  are  28,400  acres  of  pine 
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h;in.lKO(xl  and  l(),lOO  aci'cs  of  pine  lialiitat.  Ilio  wildlife 

resource  r;uii;es  from  excellent  in  the  hottoml;md  liardwood  forests  to 
poor  in  the  pine  aiwl  pine  hanlwootl  forests.  Deei'  and  turkey  |)o[uila- 
tions  vary  throuj^hout  the  area. 

nie  IVRPA  is  in  the  Miss  issi[)|ii  Mway  .uid  contains  habitat  impor- 
tant to  mij;rating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  Wetl.'ind  habitat  totals 
8S,()IH)  acres,  'llie  most  iiopular  waterfowl  species  include  mallard,  ]i in- 
tail, scaup,  coot,  and  wood  duck.  Ojicn  fields  in  the  hottoml;uids  are 
drawing  a number  of  blue,  white-fronted,  and  snow  geese.  In  addition  to 
waterfowl,  the  wetlands  serve  as  habitat  for  common  fur-bearing  animals 
such  as  mink,  muskrat,  raccoon,  skiuik,  beaver,  opossum,  and  fox. 

In  1970,  there  were  729,000  acres  of  kmd  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  494,000  acres  are  ])ennanent 
pasture,  118,000  acres  are  pastured  cropland,  :md  117,000  acres  are 
pastured  forest  land,  llie  1970  crophind  use  is  estimated  at  1,908,000 
acres;  however,  only  1,600,000  acres  were  harvested.  In  addition  to 
the  forest  hinds,  pasture  and  crophinds  offer  habitat  to  a variety  of 
small  game  species,  lliose  commonly  hiuited  include  squirrel,  rabbit, 
fox,  mourning  dove,  quail,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossum,  ;md  snijie. 

All  tvqics  of  imimals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  M;my  such  species  of  nong;une 
wildlife  occur  here,  including  such  rare  or  endangered  species  as 
Southeni  bald  eagle,  Amcricim  alligator,  ;uid  red  wolf. 

liguje  13  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  ;md  facilities 
devoted  to  fisli  ;uid  wildlife. 


I’Ri.sr.N'T  'V\D  i-imiRi,  \i;hi)S 


Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  iUi  estimated  80U,U0()  angier-days  ot  spurt 
fishing  during  I'JTU.  l.xpendi tures  associated  witii  sucli  activities 
would  liave  been  about  :>5  million.  Sport  fishing  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  imd  ibSt) ,0(10  angler-days  by  2020  under  Rrogr;un  A and 

B objectives,  respectively  t table  S(i)  . Tai)le  37  siiows  the  iuigier-day 
needs  in  teniis  of  liabitat  requirements. 


Ixind  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  374,000  hunter-days  of  bunting 
during  1970.  Hxix?nditures  associated  with  sucli  activities  would  have 
been  about  $3  million,  e.xcluding  the  expenditures  associated  with  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  animals  and  otlier  wildlife-oriented  recreation. 
Hunting  needs  are  e.xjiected  to  increase  to  399,000  and  438,000  hunter- 
days  by  2020  under  Program  A ;md  B objectives,  respectively  (table  38). 
Table  39  shows  the  htmter-day  needs  in  terms  of  habitat  requirements. 


Caiimercial  I'isberies 

In  1970,  2,272,000  pounds  of  commercial  fisli  were  ban.estcd  in 
WRl’A  (>.  Production  is  expected  to  increase  to  11  ,255,000  pounds  by 
2020  under  botii  Program  A and  B objectives  (table  40J. 


Water  Supply 


fish  and  Wilulife 

~ llie  water  witlidrawn  in  1970  for  fisli  and  wildlife  puiposes  mnounted 
to  ()7  m.g.d.,  with  about  5 percent  withdrawn  from  ground  water  ;md  95 
percent  taken  fran  surface  water.  Consumption  amounted  to  4o  m.g.d. 
future  water  wi tlidrawal  needs  for  fisli  luid  wildlife  are  expected  to 
increase  to  about  108  m.g.d.  by  2020  (table  41). 

Coiuiiercial  I isheri cs 

In  1970,  the  TTsh  fanning  industry's  water  withdrawals  amoiuited  to 
nearly  9 m.g.d.  Consiunption  was  rouglily  9.3  percent  of  withdrawals. 

Water  witlidrawal  needs  will  increase  to  about  88  m.g.d.  b\’  2020 
(table  42). 
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Table  3b  - Sport  I'ishiiiK  Needs,  IsTO’A  6 


y\ngler-Day; 

^ (1,000) 

1 1 em 

Program 

197(1 

IJW) 

2000 

1020 

Stre:im  I'ishing 

A 

231 

223 

226 

246 

B 

237 

237 

271 

l,ake  I'ishinjj 

A 

358 

345 

349 

382 

B 

368 

367 

419 

Rond  Tisbinj; 

A 

157 

151 

153 

167 

B 

161 

160 

183 

Saltwater  l ishinj; 

A 

54 

52 

52 

57 

B 

55 

55 

63 

Tot  a 1 s 

A 

800 

771 

780 

852 

B 

821 

819 

936 

Table  37 

- Sjiort  T'isbing  Habitat  Needs,  IMIPA  6 

1970  Resource 

Needs 

1 1 em 

Aval  lability 

Progrjuii 

yi7(i 

1980 

2000 

2020 

St  reams 

536 

A 

315 

304 

308 

335 

(mi les) 

B 

323 

323 

369 

bake  (1,000 

72 

A 

11 

10 

11 

12 

Acres) 

B 

11 

11 

13 

Pond  (1,000 

16 

A 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Ac  res ) 

B 

8 

8 

9 

i:stuar>-  (1,000 

0 

A 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

Acres)— 

— 

B 

— 

.11’' 

J9) 

_(9) 

Total  Acres 

88 

A 

19 

18 

19 

20 

B 

19 

19 

J_/  Needs  c.'uinot  be  met  in  KRI’A. 


‘.)b 


Tabic  .'S8  - lliuitinj’  Needs,  U'Rl’A  b 


I tem 

I’rojjrimi 

Iliuiter  Day 
T9T(T  T98D 

s (i,nno) 
Tnno' " ^ 7n2o 

Big  (Uuiie 

A 

S9 

57 

58 

63 

B 

61 

61 

69 

Small  (ijuite 

A 

194 

187 

189 

207 

B 

199 

199 

227 

Water fowl 

A 

25 

24 

24 

26 

B 

25 

25 

29 

IVildl  ife-Oriented  Recreation 

A 

96 

93 

94 

103 

B 

99 

99 

113 

'Ibtals 

A 

374 

361 

365 

399 

B 

384 

384 

438 

Table  39  - ll'inting  Habitat  Needs,  U’Rl’A  b 


Item  n ,^00 

1970  Resource 

Needs 

rr,obo 

Ac  res] 

Acres) 

Availability 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

I02T) 

Bottomland 

756 

A 

474 

458 

464 

506 

I lardwood 

B 

489 

489 

554 

l)[Hand 

31 

A 

232 

225 

228 

248 

1 la  rdwood 

B 

240 

240 

272 

Pine 

28 

A 

129 

125 

127 

138 

1 la  I'dwocKl 

B 

133 

133 

151 

Pine 

16 

A 

26 

25 

25 

23 

B 

27 

27 

29 

Prop  land 

202 

A 

123 

118 

119 

130 

"edges" 

B 

125 

125 

143 

Pasture 

92 

A 

53 

50 

51 

56 

B 

54 

54 

61 

Wet  1 and 

85 

A 

63 

60 

60 

65 

B 

63 

63 

^"3 

Totals 

1,163 

A 

1,100  1 

,061  1 

,074  1 

,171 

B 

1 

,131  1 

,131  1 

,283 
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IV  R 1>  A 7 
DRSl.'Rll’TIOX 


IVRl’A  7 is  locatcJ  in  central  ;uid  southwest  Missi ssij)])i  on  tlie 
eastern  side  of  tlie  region,  containing  about  4.2  million  acres  or  (),.S74 
square  miles  of  l;uid  ;aid  water  area.  Adjacent  to  IVRl’A  7 are  8(),4UO 
acres  of  WRl’A  1 (figure  14 J . 


I'here  are  two  main  drainage  areas  - the  Big  Black  River  ;md  a group 
of  independent  streams  tliat  drain  directly  into  the  Mississippi  River. 
Tiiese  streams  include  the  llomochitto  River,  Bayou  I’ierre,  Coles  Creek, 

St.  Catherine  Creek,  ;uid  the  Buffalo  River. 

Hie  topography  of  the  area  varies  from  flat  lui leveed  Soutlieni 
Mississippi  Valley  alluviimi  to  steeji  liluff  hills  of  the  Southeni  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  ujihinds.  Rolling  hills  com))rise  the  majority  of  the 
toj)ography. 

In  1970,  the  himian  population  of  IVRl’A  7 was  15b, 49b  ;md  is  projected 
to  increase  by  2020  to  217,000  and  254,000  imder  I’rognmis  A and  B, 
respect ively . 


I’ropei  game  management  pays  dividends. 


k 


M\l'  INIX;X 
WRI’A  7 


No. 

N;une 

Size  (Ac res J 

1 

Aekuns  County  Wildlife  MaJiagemen t Area 

10,000 

■» 

lUg  8 lack  River  Public  Access 

1 

5 

topiah  County  Wildlife  Miuiagement  /\rea 

(),51)0 

4 

Holmes  County  State  Park 

4b5 

5 

lloraochitto  National  forest 

174,100 

0 

llonuchitto  Wildlife  Management  Area 

51 ,500 

l.ake  Mar\’ 

2,250 

8 

Natchez  Trace  National  Parkway 

8,000 

y 

Rodney  Lake 

000 

1(H) 


lll.iTORV 


1 ;iiiy  1 uropi-an  c'xplorcrs  I'onjui  tlic  area  covered  with  dense  liardwoods 
and  pine.  In  their  search  lor  lui',  hides,  ;md  hear  oil,  they  reported 
1 indinjt  abimdant  1 isli  ;md  K™e,  including  bison,  i)ear,  wolf,  nioiiiitain 
lion,  deer,  turkey,  otlier  small  itiune,  ;uid  iiuuiy  fish  species.  As  g.'uiie 
diminished,  the  early  settlers  tried  tobacco  cultivation,  without  suc- 
cess, .ind  cotton  became  the  major  source  of  income.  I.ar^e  tracts  of 
buid  v\ere  cleared  ;uid  placed  in  lu'oduct  ion.  This  loss  of  habitat  re- 
sultcxl  in  the  elimination  of  big  game  such  as  bison,  bear,  mountain  lion, 
and  wolf.  Other  game  was  .severely  reduced  in  number.  By  lUZ-S,  big  game 
iiunt  ing  had  risiched  a low  point  ;uid  remained  at  low  levels  for  some 
>ears.  In  the  ensuing  years  many  small  farms  were  abimdoned  and  reverted 
to  wcxided  habitat  which  aided  in  the  recovery  of  deer  ;uid  turkey  jiopula- 
tions.  The  forenuiner  of  the  present  Mississippi  0;une  ;uid  fish  tionmiis- 
sion  established  limit ing  seasons  in  lh3Z,  and  game  began  to  further  re- 
plenish itself  after  that  time.  Bear,  lion,  and  wolf  are  found  in  small 
numbers  since  the  large  r.mge  reciuired  by  these  luiimals  is  no  longer 
available.  Small  game  populations  of  iiuail  are  now  high  and  mouniing 
dove  jiopulat  ions  are  higher  than  the>'  ever  were.  S«(uirrel  po]iulat  ions , 
which  reachei.i  a peak  ju  ior  to  the  ck-ai  ing  of  hardwotxl  forests,  are  now 
I on  the  decline,  due  partly  to  iiKKkrn  lortst  management  juact  ice  ;md 

trends  toward  monoculture. 
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;\ngling  for  stream  1 ish  - a high  quality  experience. 
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l-is)i  populations  have  not  been  affected  as  have  wildlife.  However, 
increased  turbidity  due  to  the  surrounding  land-use  practices  liad  ad- 
versely affected  the  productivity  of  the  fishery  habitat. 


ILXBITAT 


Water  Resources 

W'RI’A  7 contains  450  miles  of  upland  streams  capable  of  supporting  a 
fishery  habitat.  Hie  quality  of  upland  stream  habitat  is  good  with  most 
rivers  providing  high  quality  habitat  for  stream  fishing.  Designated 
portions  of  Big  Black,  llomochitto,  and  Buffalo  Rivers,  and  Bayou  Pierre 
liave  been  cited  for  inclusion  in  the  Mississippi  State  natural  and 
scenic  river  system  because  of  their  excellent  quality.  Stream  fish 
sought  by  sport  fishermen  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie, 
bullhead,  and  catfish. 

Pond  habitat  totals  14,000  acres,  mostl)’  man-made.  UjUand  pond 
habitat  is  generally  of  good  quality.  The  most  popular  pond  fish  sought 
by  sjxjrt  fishennen  include  largemouth  and  spotted  bass;  bluegill, 
longear,  redear,  and  other  sunfish;  and  channel  catfish. 

WRl’A  7 ranks  last  in  the  region  among  the  IVRl’A's  for  commercial 
fish  production.  Catfish  is  the  major  species  harvested. 

ligure  14  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  ajid  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  .and  wildlife. 


L.ind  Resources 

(.niiunerc ial  forest  land  in  WRl’A  7 iimounts  to  2,509,000  acres,  almost 
60  percent  of  total  land  use.  'i'his  includes  2,298,000  aci'es  of  privatelv 
owned  and  211,000  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests.  National  lorest 
•System  hmds  on  the  llomochitto  National  forests  comprise  nearly  “1  per- 
cent of  all  public  conmiercial  forest  land. 

The  forests  have  been  tyiicxl  into  six  major  forest  classifications. 
The  most  common  types  are  oak-hickoiy  and  loblol ly-short leaf  pine.  The 
oak-hickory  forest  occurs  in  the  western  portion  of  tlie  Wlfl'A  along  the 
bluffs  bordering  the  delta.  Oak-pine  forests  are  found  bordering  the 
oak-hickory  ty'jje  on  the  west  side  of  the  W'Rl’A  and  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  area,  loblol ly-short leaf  pine  forests  occur  in  the  cen- 
tral funtion  of  the  Wld’A,  cmd  oak-gum-C)press  t)'j>e  is  foiuid  on  the  floiKl 
plains  of  major  stre;ims.  Ihe  elm-ash-cottonwood  tyjie  occurs  in  the  s;mie 
general  region  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  tlie  flood  jHains.  \ 
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small  ;uiK)unt  of  loM};leaf -s lasli  pine  t\'j)c  oeeurs  in  the  soutliern  i)ort  ion 
of  the  IvW'A. 


There  are  Ml), 800  acres  of  bottomland  hardwocxl  forests  within  the 
WRl’A.  ilij-ih  soil  fertilit)-,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make  these 
forests  productive  wihllife  habitat.  Upland  hardwood  forests,  which 
are  pixxluctive  hi.u  ,c;uiie  habitat  ;md  second  in  pro<.luction  only  to  the 
bottomlajkl  hardwood  forests,  total  790,000  acres.  These  forests  con- 
stitute lii^ti)  quality  deei'  .uid  turkey  lange.  There  are  •I.'IS,?!!)!)  acres  of 
pine  hardwood  habitat  ;uid  751,100  acres  of  jiine  habitat.  The  wildlife 
resource  rajiijes  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests  of 
the  delta  to  poor  in  the  jiine  ;md  jiine  hardwood  forests  of  the  northern 
comities.  Deer  ;uid  turkey  pojiulations  vary  througliout  the  area. 

Most  of  the  U'Rl’A  is  in  the  Mississippi  Tlyway  and  contains  habitat 
importjmt  to  miiiratinj;  ;uid  wintering  waterfowl.  Wetland  habitat  totals 
49,000  acres.  The  most  popular  waterfowl  siiecies  include  mallard  and 
wood  duck.  In  addition  to  waterfowl,  the  wetlands  ser*\'e  as  habitat  foi- 
common  fur-bearing  animals  such  as  mink,  raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opos- 
sum, ;md  otter. 

In  1970,  there  were  1,815,000  acres  of  land  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  941,000  acres  are  peniianent 
]iasture,  180,000  acres  are  jiastured  cropliind,  and  094,000  acres  are  pas- 
tured forest  land.  The  1970  cropl;md  use  is  estimated  at  337,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  forest  kmds,  pasture  and  croplands  offer  habitat  to 
a variety  of  small  gmiie  s]>ecies.  Tliose  commonly  hunted  include  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  fox,  mourning  dove,  quail,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossum,  and 
fox. 


All  t>T>es  of  iuiimals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fui-bearing 
.uiimals  rue  considered  as  other  wildlife.  M:my  such  species  of  nongmiie 
wildlife  occur  here,  including  such  species  as  ;\merican  alligator, 
l.asteni  cougar,  and  black  bear. 

figure  14  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  ;md  facil it ies  devoted 
to  fish  ;uki  wildlife. 
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I'Ul.SliXT  AND  I'lmiRl.  Nl-.l'.DS 


Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  0()4,Ud*>  .uij^ler-days  of  sport 
fisliing  during  1971).  Hx])enditures  associated  with  such  activities 
uould  iiave  been  aliout  $5  million.  Sport  I’isliing  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  958,1)00  aitd  1,121  ,000  angler-days  by  2020  uJider  Program  A 
;ind  B objectives,  respectively  (table  45J  . Table  44  shows  the  angler- 
day  needs  in  teniis  of  habitat  requirements. 


Lajid  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  and  estimated  280,000  lumter-days  of  limiting 
during  1970.  P.xiienditures  associated  with  such  activities  would  have 
iieen  about  $2  million,  excluding  tiie  expenditures  associated  witli  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  miimals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation, 
limiting  needs  are  exjiected  to  increase  to  449,000  and  525,000  hunter- 
days  by  2020  mider  I’rogrmii  A ;uid  B objectives,  respect  ivel\  (table  45]. 
lalile  4(i  shows  the  hmiter-day  needs  in  teniis  of  haliitat  requirements. 


tioimie  rc  i a 1 I-  i she  r i es 

In  1970,  1,199,000  pomids  of  camnercial  fish  were  hanested  in 
WRl’A  7.  Production  is  expected  to  increase  to  5,155,000  pounds  by  2020 
under  both  Program  A and  B objectives  (table  47). 


Water  Supply 


Pish  aiid  Wildlife 

nfe  water  withdrawn  in  1970  for  I'ish  and  wildlife  purposes  aiiKounted 
to  5 m.g.d.,  about  evenly  withdrawal  from  gi-omid  water  and  surface  water, 
tionsmiijit  ion  amounted  to  4 m.g.d.  Future  water  withdrawal  needs  for  fish 
luid  wildlife  are  expected  to  increase  to  about  18  m.g.d.  by  2020 
( table  48 J . 

Comme rcial  I i she r i es 

Ptf  1 97n ,~tlic  Ti sh  fanning  industry's  water  withdrawals  mnomited  to 
nearly  b m.g.d.  Consmnpt ion  was  roughly  95  jicrcent  of  withdrawals. 

Water  withdrawal  needs  will  inci'easc  to  about  24  m.g.d.  by  2020 
(table  49). 
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Table  43  - Sport  l i.sliin^  Needs,  IVRl’A  7 


■/\ngT 

er-Dav 

s n-, 

onoT 

1 tern 

Progiaun 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Strc;im  Rishing 

A 

192 

201 

231 

277 

R 

223 

268 

324 

I^ike  I'ishing 

A 

2t)7 

312 

357 

429 

H 

345 

416 

502 

I’ond  Tishing 

A 

130 

136 

156 

188 

B 

151 

182 

220 

Saltwater  I'ishing 

A 

45 

47 

54 

64 

B 

52 

62 

;]5 

Totals 

A 

604 

696 

798 

958 

B 

771 

928 

1,121 

Table  44 

- Sport  I'ishing  Habitat  Needs 

, UTd’A 

7 

1970  Resource 

Needs 

Item 

Availabil itv 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

St  reruns 

450 

A 

261 

274 

315 

377 

(mi les) 

B 

304 

365 

442 

Lake  (1,000 

94 

A 

9 

9 

11 

13 

Acres) 

B 

10 

13 

15 

Rond  (1,000 

14 

A 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Acres) 

B 

8 

9 

11 

listuary  (1,000 

0 

A 

(7) 

(8) 

(‘J) 

(11) 

Acres)-'^ 

— 

B 

— 

(10) 

Total  Acres 

108 

A 

16 

16 

19 

7") 

B 

18 

22 

26 

1/  Needs  c:umot  he  met  in  IVRI’A. 
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Table  45  - limiting  Needs,  Ivld’A  7 


TTiuiter  nays  1T,0001 

Item 

Progr;im 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Big  Cuime 

A 

49 

52 

59 

71 

B 

57 

b9 

83 

Small  Cuime 

A 

1 50 

lb9 

194 

233 

B 

18-: 

225 

272 

Water fowl 

A 

21 

22 

25 

30 

B 

24 

28 

35 

W'i  Idl  i fe-Oriented  Recreat  ion 

A 

80 

84 

9b 

115 

B 

93 

119 

135 

totals 

A 

280 

327 

374 

449 

B 

3b  1 

441 

525 

Table  4b  - Hunting  Haliitat  Needs 

, WRl’A 

7 

Item  (1,00() 

1970  Resource 

Needs  n, 

,000  Acres) 

Acres) 

Avai lability 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Bottom  hind 

450 

A 

370 

41b 

4 "4 

570 

Ilardvvood 

B 

457 

553 

bbb 

Upland 

800 

A 

181 

204 

233 

280 

Hardwood 

B 

225 

271 

327 

P i ne 

45b 

A 

101 

114 

129 

155 

Hardwood 

B 

125 

151 

182 

Pino 

754 

A 

20 

23 

2 b 

31 

B 

25 

30 

3b 

Cropland 

517 

A 

82 

10b 

122 

14:- 

"edges" 

B 

118 

142 

n 

Pasture 

941 

A 

35 

4 b 

52 

b3 

B 

50 

bl 

T’3 

Wetland 

49 

A 

53 

55 

b3 

75 

r, 

bO 

70 

88 

Totals 

5,9b4 

A 

842 

9b4 

1,099 

1,321 

B 

1 

,0b0 

1,278 

1,543 
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T;iblc  4~  - Pi'csent  ;uul  luturc  1 ish  ProJuction  Requirements,  bWlA 


1(1.9  15.2  24.4 


l\  K 1’  A S 


W\1’A  M incliuics  the  iioithern  portion  of  l.ouisiana  that  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Riwr,  ;ui  area  west  of  tlie  Mississijipi  Ri\,'er  and 
east  of  the  Morganza  I'loodwaVj  and  tlie  e.\t  reiiie  sontiiwestern  iiart  ol' 
Mississippi.  It  e'ontains  aliout  million  acres  of  land  iuid  water 

area  or  about  square  mi  lee.  \diaceiit  to  IVRl’A  8 are  118,().'S(l  acres 

of  IVkl’A  1 (,fij;ure  151. 

Ihere  are  two  main  drainage  areas.  llie  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  drains  into  hake  Maurepas  and/or  hake  I’ontchart rain , and  the  area 
west  of  tile  ,^li  ss  iss  ipp  i River  drains  into  the  .Atchafalaya  River  System, 
rile  t opogj'ajiliv  of  the  area  varies  from  sea  level  swamps  to  rolling  hills. 

In  lf>~ll,  the  Inuiian  iiojiulation  of  U'Rl’A  8 was  .5()4,981  ;md  is  lU'ojected 
to  increase  by  dl)2()  to  1 ,00.5, 000  and  1,159, ()()(>  under  I’rognuns  A and  R, 
respect ively . 


IVRl’A  8 winters  some  of  the  heaviest  concentrations  of  woivicock 

in  the  .Nation. 
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MAI’  INLSiX 


WRl’A  8 


No.  Name  Size  (Acres) 

1 False  River  Lake 

2 Lake  Maurepas  58,000 

5 Zemurray  Wildlife  Management  Area  5,000 


U«  AHON  MAH 


MISSISSIPPI 

Louisiana' 


Gfom#f<y 


MVOROLOC*C*L  BOUNDARY 

STATE  boundary 

PARISH  OR  COUNTY  BOUNDARY 


LOWFR  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPRtKFNSIVE  STUDY 


WATER  AND  LAND  RESOURCES 
AND  FACILITIES 

WRPA8 


FIGURE  15 


HISTORY 


In  Ki'.'S,  Sicur  d' Ihoi-\  i 1 Ic  of  i r;mcc  k\l  tlic  first  successful  atteiiipt 
to  exploi'o  tlic  ;irea.  On  liis  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River  lie  founded 
Raton  Rouj^e  on  the  first  higli  ground  he  encountered.  IXiring  this  explo- 
ration, tliey  reported  finding  ;m  atunuhmce  of  black  liear,  mountain  lion, 
wolves,  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkey,  other  small  game,  and  many  fish 
sjiccies  which  provided  food  and  filler  to  the  early  settlers.  As  the 
luniKui  population  grew,  so  did  the  tlemand  foi'  timber  resources  and  food 
prixiucts.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  cleared  for  timber  and  then  con- 
verted into  agricultural  production,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  fish  ;uid 
g.'une  habitat,  ihis  population  growth  ami  change  in  kuid  use,  along  with 
increased  hunting  pressure,  severely  reduced  the  populations  of  mountain 
lion,  wolves,  black  bear,  deer,  turkey,  and  otlier  species.  However, 
fanii-game  species  increased  in  number  because  of  the  mmierous  small  famis. 
In  1908,  the  State  of  louisi.ma  created  the  foremnner  of  its  present 
g.-uiie  and  fish  commission.  Hirough  its  efforts  to  protect  ;md  manage 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  some  giune  ;uiimals  have  made  substantial 
comebacks.  Bear,  lion,  and  wolves  have  not  recovered  since  the  large 
range  requiretl  by  these  animals  is  no  longer  available. 

fish  populations  have  not  been  affected  as  seriously  as  wildlife. 
However,  flood  control  ;uid  land  drainage  liave  affected  tlic  product  ivit\ 
and  availability  of  the  fishery  habitat,  jiart icular ly  in  the  bottom- 
land streams.  1 isher>-  resources  of  the  upland  strciuiis  have  remained 
relat  ively  iinclianged. 
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Waterfowl  biuiding  - an  important  management  tool. 


lL\BriAT 


Water  Resources 

WRl’A  8 contains  400  miles  of  stre;un  habitat  capable  of  supporting 
a fisher>-  resource.  Major  streams  are  tlie  Blind,  Comitc,  ,\mite,  Tick- 
faw,  and  Tangipalioa  Rivers,  all  warm  water.  Water  quality  is  good  and 
many  of  the  strcajiis  are  included  iji  tlie  State  Jiatural  and  scenic  water- 
ways. The  langipaJioa  River  is  designated  for  inclusion  in  the  .National 
Wild  ;ind  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Stream  fish  souglit  by  sport  fisheniien 
include  largemouth,  spotted,  rock,  and  yellow  bass;  bluegill;  crajipie; 
redear,  longear,  and  other  stuifisli;  bullliead;  catfish;  sucker;  gar; 
car]);  ;uid  bowfin.  l loat- fishing  is  very  popular  on  W'Rl'A  8 sti'e;ims. 

l.ocated  tlirougliout  WRl’A  8 are  45,000  acres  of  lake  habitat  between 
4 iuid  40  acres  in  size  iuid  73,000  acres  of  kike  habitat  over  40  acres 
in  size.  Two  major  lakes,  .Maurepas  and  False  River,  provide  01,000 
acres  of  e.xcellent  warmwater  fisliery  habitat.  Lake  fish  sought  by 
sport  fislieniien  include  largemouth  and  yellow  bass;  crappie;  bluegill; 
liullhead  and  other  catfish;  carp;  gar;  and  bowfin. 

I’ond  haliitat  totals  40,000  acres.  .’>bst  jionds  are  man-nude  located 
in  the  upland  areas,  iiave  good  water  quality,  and  support  warmwater 
fish.  Tlie  most  popular  pondfish  sought  by  sport  fi.shennen  include 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  and  catfisli. 

WRl’.A  8 ranks  seventli  in  tlie  region  for  coniiiercial  fish  iiroduction. 

Figure  15  slioivs  tlie  water  and  l;uid  resources  and  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 


l.iuid  Resources 

CoiiDuercial  forest  land  in  WRl’A  8 amounts  to  J, 205,000  acres,  o\er 
02  percent  of  total  hmd  use.  Ihis  includes  2,108,000  acres  of  private- 
ly owned  and  ()7,000  acres  ui’  juibliclv’  owned  forests. 

The  forests  have  been  typed  into  si.\  major  forest  c 1 ass  i f icat  1 ons  . 
ihe  most  common  tyjies  are  loblol ly-short  leaf  pine  and  oak-gum-cypress . 
The  lob  lo  1 1 y-short  leaf  ])ine  forests  cover  the  central  portion  of  the 
WRl’.A.  The  oak -gum-cypress  type  covers  the  .Mississijipi  delta  ;uid  flood 
plains  of  major  streiuiis.  I'he  elm-ash-cottonwood  txqK'  occurs  in  the 
same  general  region  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  the  flood  plains. 
The  oak-pine  type  occurs  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  WRl’.A.  I'he  oak- 
hickorv'  type  occurs  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  WRl’A,  and  longleaf- 
sl.ish  pine  tvpe  is  found  in  the  southern  poition. 
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Hicrc  ;irc  ‘.)88,lO(i  ;icrc.'s  of  bottomhuul  liardKooil  loivsts  uitliiii  tlic 
KRl'A.  Ili.uli  soil  fertilit\-,  alnukl.uit  mast,  and  adequate  water  make 
these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Dplaiid  hardwood  forests, 
which  are  productive  bii;  game  habitat  and  second  in  jiroduct  ion  only  to 
the  bottomlaikl  haixlwood  forest>,  total  .111,400  aci'es.  Ibese  forests 
constitute  high  quality  deer  aiul  turkey  I'ange.  nteie  are  274,540  acres 
of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and  090,800  acix's  of  jHiie  habitat,  fhe  wild- 
life resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottoml.uid  hardwood  forests 
of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  jiine  ;md  pine  hardwood  forests  of  the  noith- 
ern  comities.  Deer  and  turkey  populations  vary  throughout  the  area. 

Most  of  the  URI’A  is  in  the  Mississipiii  11  way  and  contains  habitat 
important  to  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  Wetliuid  habitat  totals 
7.14, .115  acres.  The  most  popular  waterfowl  species  include  mallard  and 
wood  duck.  In  addition  to  waterfowl,  the  wetlands  sen'e  as  habitat  for 
common  fui-bearing  animals  such  as  mink,  otter,  raccoon,  skunk,  beaver, 
oixissum,  and  nutria. 

In  1970,  there  were  1,159,000  acres  of  Iruid  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  ()55,000  acres  are  ]icnnanent 
pasture,  54,000  aci'es  are  pastured  cropland,  atid  ()5(),1100  acres  are  pas- 
tured foiest  land,  llie  1970  crophuid  use  is  estimated  at  129,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  forest  lands,  pasture  ;md  croplands  offer  habitat  to 
a variety  of  small  g:uiie  species,  'lliose  commonly  tnuited  include  siiuir- 
rel,  rabbit,  fox,  mouming  dove,  quail,  raccoon,  wocxlcock,  opossimi,  and 
snipe. 

All  tN’iK's  of  animals  not  considered  as  g;uiie,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  M;uiy  sucli  species  of  nongiune 
wildlife  occur  here,  incUkling  such  rare  or  endangered  s|iecies  as  South- 
ern bald  eagle,  rare  songbirds,  and  .\merican  alligators,  although  in 
some  coastal  l.ouisi;uia  jiarishes  State  officials  do  not  consider  .American 
alligators  as  rare  or  eiukmgered  species. 

I igure  15  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  and  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  anil  wildlife. 
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IWitcr  Rfsouixes 

Area  residents  needed  ;ui  estimated  J /J'J  1 ;uigler-days  of  sport 
fishing  during  1970.  lixiienditures  associated  Mtli  such  activities 
would  have  been  aliout  il5  million.  Sj^ort  fishing  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  5,71J,(H)()  ;uid  <i ,1X  1 ,()U(I  angler-dav's  by  dUJn  under  I’rogram  A 
;uid  B objectives,  respect  iveh'  (table  31))  . fable  51  shows  the  ;uigler- 
day  needs  in  tenns  of  habitat  requirements. 


L;md  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  iin  estimated  1,087,000  hunter-days  of  hunting 
during  1970.  Ibciienditures  associated  with  such  activities  would  have 
been  about  $9  million,  excluding  the  expenditures  associated  witli  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  animals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation. 
Hunting  needs  are  exq^ected  to  increase  to  2,U7l,n(U)  ;uk1  J, 5.51 ,000  Inuiter- 
days  by  2020  luider  Program  A and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  52). 
Talkie  55  shows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  teniis  of  iiabitat  requirements. 


Commercial  fisheries 

In  1970,  1 ,998,000  pounds  of  coiiiiierc ial  fish  were  harvested  in 
KRiV.  8.  Production  is  cx])ectcd  to  increase  to  5,502,000  poiuids  by  2020 
under  both  Progr;uii  A and  B objectives  (table  54). 


Water  .Sujiply 

l isii  and  Wildlife 

'l1ie  wa  te  r W i t hd  rawn  and  consiiiiied  in  1970  for  fisli  and  wildlife 
I)Uiposes  amounted  to  5 m.g.d.,  with  about  twice  the  cuiiount  withdravvn 
from  surface  water  as  from  groiaid  water,  fiiture  water  witlulrawal  needs 
for  fish  and  wildlife  are  expected  to  increase  to  about  12  m.g.d.  by 
2020  (table  55). 

Commercial  fisheries 

lii  T9T0,  tlie  fish  farming  industiy's  water  withdiawals  lumnuited  to 
nearly  2 m.g.tl.  Consiuii])t  ion  was  roughly  95  percent  of  w ithdrawals. 
Water  withdrawal  needs  will  increase  to  about  14  m.g.d.  l\v  2020 
(tal)le  5()). 


Tabic  50  - S|K)rt  1 ishinj;  Needs,  KRJ’A  8 


;\ngler-Da> 

's  TI  ,oooy  ^ 

! tern 

Rrogr.'im 

JO70 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Stre;im  I'ishing 

A 

b71 

■7b9 

98() 

1,281 

H 

828 

1,105 

1 ,454 

l.akc  Tishing 

A 

1,051) 

1,190 

1 ,52b 

1 ,984 

B 

oc 

1 ,:’09 

2,251 

Rond  Tishing 

A 

454 

521 

('b8 

8b8 

B 

5b  1 

748 

985 

Saltwater  Tishing 

A 

827 

947 

1,214 

1,579 

B 



1,021 

1 ,5b0 

Totals 

A 

2,991 

5,427 

4,594 

5,712 

B 

5,b95 

4,920 

b,481 

Table  51 

- Sj-tort  ( ishing  Habitat 

Needs , 

IVRi'A  8 

1 970  Resource 

Needs 

1 tern 

Ava i 1 ab i 1 i W 

Rrogr;un 

1970 

1980 

2JM10 

2020 

St  reams 

400 

A 

915 

1 ,049 

1,545 

1 ,740 

(miles) 

B 

1,129 

1 ,504 

1 ,985 

Lake  (1,000 

118 

A 

51 

5b 

4b 

bO 

Acres) 

B 

59 

52 

b8 

Rond  (1,000 

4 b 

A 

25 

2 b 

55 

45 

Ac  res ) 

B 

28 

57 

49 

listuary  (1,000 

0 

A 

(158) 

(158) 

(202) 

(2b5) 

Acres)— 

B 

(170) 

(227) 

(298) 

Total  Acres 

lb4 

A 

54 

b2 

79 

105 

B 

()7 

89 

117 

\J  Although  Like  Nkiurepas  has  some  estuarine  qualities,  it  is  not 
included  in  this  discussion.  Needs  cannot  be  met  in  U'Rl’A. 
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Hunter  Day? 

roTwroi 

1 tern 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Hig  ('■.une 

A 

172 

197 

252 

328 

H 

212 

282 

372 

Smn  1 1 i .;une 

A 

563 

645 

827 

1,075 

B 

695 

926 

1,220 

Watcrt'ovs  1 

A 

72 

82 

106 

137 

B 

89 

118 

156 

Ki  Idl  i fe-(^r icnted  Recrcat  ion 

A 

280 

320 

411 

534 

B 

345 

460 

606 

Totals 

A 

1,087 

1,244 

1,576 

2,074 

B 

1,341 

1,786 

2,354 

Table  53  - Ihuiting  Habitat  Needs 

, VVRl’A 

8 

Item  Tl ,000 
Acres) 

1970  Resource 
Avai  labi  1 iU' 

Prog  null 

Needs  ( 1 , 
T970  n5j?rr 

000  Acres) 

Bottomland 

988 

A 

1,379 

1,580 

2,023 

2,632 

1 la  rdvvood 

B 

1,701 

2,264 

2,985 

UjiHmd 

311 

A 

677 

776 

993 

1,292 

1 la  rtlwood 

B 

835 

1,111 

1 ,466 

P i ne 

275 

A 

376 

431 

552 

718 

1 la  nlwood 

B 

464 

617 

814 

Pine 

691 

A 

75 

86 

no 

144 

B 

93 

123 

163 

Cropland 

383 

A 

355 

406 

521 

677 

"edges'' 

B 

438 

583 

769 

Pasture 

359 

A 

152 

174 

223 

290 

B 

188 

250 

329 

Wet  l;uid 

734 

A 

180 

205 

265 

343 

B 

222 

295 

390 

lota  Is 

3,  "41 

A 

3,194 

3,658 

4 ,687 

6,096 

B 

3,941 

5,243 

6,916 

Tabic  54  - Present  and  Puturc  Tish  Production  Requirements,  IvTd’A  8 


1970 ]980  2000  2020 

tawal  Consumpt ion  KithdrawaT  ronsumption  Kithdrawal  Consumpt ion  iVithdrawal  ConsumptTon 
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l)i;SCRIl>T10N 


WRj’A  y is  located  in  Southwest  Louisiana  containing  about  8.5 
million  acres  of  land  aJid  water  area  or  approximately  15, 21)0  square 
miles.  The  area  extends  in  a nortii-soutli  direction  from  tlie  Red  River 
to  the  tiulf  of  Nbxico  and  in  an  east-west  direction  from  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  Atcliafalaya  Tloodway  to  the  Sabine  River  Basin 
(figure  10). 

I'our  major  drainage  areas  within  the  WRI’A  drain  directly  into  the 
(iulf  of  Mexico:  the  Calcasieu,  Mcniicntau,  and  Vcnnilion  Rivers,  and 

tlie  Atchafalaya  River  System. 

The  topograj)hy  of  tlie  area  is  flat  to  slightly  iolling,  rajiging 
from  the  coastal  marshes  througli  the  coastal  prairies  to  the  rolling 
coastal  plains. 

In  1970,  the  human  population  of  UWA  9 was  748,455,  and  is 
I'rojccted  to  increase  by  2020  to  944,000  and  1,117,000  imder  Programs  A 
and  R,  respectively. 


Resident  Canada  geese  have  been  established  at  tlie 

Refuge  in  bill ’A  9. 
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Rockefeller  State 


\i\r  I MU  V 
KKI’\  'I 

So.  Miw 

1 Alox;uhloi  hMA 

J \iiacivo  lake 

A HatLTKui  Lake 

■1  Bayou  Jo  laBay 

5 Bavou  Ju  U«c 

(>  Bik  Uinst;uKC  lako 

Black  lako 
B BunJick  Lake 

'.1  r.;Ui. as icu  l.ako 

U'  latfish  l«ikc 

11  iJiicot  State  Park 

12  Coll  icon  Uike 

1.1  Cotile  Resereoir 

14  Hauterive  Uike 

15  lieeji  Ijke 

lt>  Ikick  Uike 

1'  lv;mRcline  hildlifc  MinaKcnicnt  .Area 

18  Fca  muui 

I'.l  loit  Polk  WilJlife  M;uia^;ci'icnt  Area 

20  litand  Lake 

21  Grand  Like 

22  Grassy  Like 

2.1  Grassy  Like  lAiBlic  Shooting  Area 

24  Ikiroilton  hake 

25  kisatehic  .National  Forest,  IvaiiKeline  Hivision 

2B  Kisatchic  National  Forest,  Kisatchie  Division 

2'  Kisatchic  National  Forest,  Vernon  Division 

28  Lie  Aax  Siene 

29  l.acassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

.10  Facassinc  Pool,  Licassinc  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

11  Like  Arthur 

12  Lake  Charles 

11  hake  (liicot 

14  Like  Chicot 

15  Like  Fausee  Point 

Ih  Like  Mi  sere 

1”  Like  Peigneur 

18  longfelloh'-Fvangel ine  State  Park 

19  lower  'lid  Lake 

40  'tirsh  IsLmd  State  Refuge 

41  Millers  Lake 

42  Moss  Lake 

41  '■kid  Lake 

44  N.inie  Unknown 

45  N.ame  Unknown 

4(i  .Name  Unknown 

47  .Name  Unknown 

48  Name  Unknown 

49  (^)clousas  Bay 

50  Reason  Ridge  Wildlife  Management  Area 

51  Prien  Like 

52  Rainey  iuid  State  Wildlife  Refuge 

51  Rtxkcfeller  Refuge  (water  facilities) 

54  Rockefeller  State  Wildlife  Refuge 

55  Sabine  .'kitional  Wildlife  Refuge 

56  Six  Mile  Lake 

57  Sp.anish  Like 

58  Spring  Bayou  Wildlife  Mmiagement  Area 

59  Sweet  Bay  Like 

60  Sweet  Lake 

61  Ihist  lethwaite  Wildlife  'lanagement  Area 

62  Three  Rivers  Wildlife  Management  Area 

61  Uliper  Mud  Lake 

64  Vernon  Like 

65  Wax  Ijike 

66  West  Bay  Wildlife  Management  Area 

67  White  Inke 
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S_L,o  jG^res) 

•■,8"5 
2 , 598 
"(14 
2,150 
1,4"2 
1 ,024 
2,1'b 
1,"47 
42,880 
870 
6,400 
2,432 
1,"92 
1,472 
832 
640 
14,500 
1,024 

113.000 
40,960 

32.000 
1 ,024 

11,800 

(.40 

102.000 
112,000 

84.000 
1,34" 

11, "60 

16.000 
1,840 
1,114 
1,625 

"68 
1 5 , 36(1 
2,412 
960 
15" 
1,728 
"9,000 
1,002 
64(1 
2,464 
2,240 
l,4’0 
1,408 
915 
640 
4,352 

13.000 
9"9 

19.000 
l',920 

86.000 
142,845 

19.200 
1,210 

11,23" 

2,688 

1,792 

11.200 
12,928 

704 
4,224 
2,496 
5",  575 
51,840 


HISTORY 


Hie  earliest  liistory  of  fisli  and  uildlife  present  in  the  area  was 
recorded  h\-  UiITat:.  1 roni  1750  to  1758,  lie  studied  ranges  and  concen- 
trations of  ^ame  and  reiiorted  finding  black  bear,  bison,  wolves,  iiKiun- 
tain  lion,  other  g;une  sjiecies  present  today,  ;md  many  fish  species. 

Until  the  late  1800's,  the  fisli  and  wildlife  haliitat  of  the  area  remained 
relatively  imcliiuiged,  except  for  natural  occurrences,  barly  explorers 
were  seeking  furs  and  hides  and  reJ  ieii  u]ion  the  rivers  and  streams  for 
t rans]iortat  ion.  'Ihey  settled  along  the  high  grounds  near  old  natural 
r ivei'lvuiks.  As  the  liuinan  [lopulation  increased,  the  tlemand  for  timber 
ami  food  iiroducts  increased.  Hie  logging  industry  flourished,  clearing 
large  tracts  of  forest  l;uids  which  were  converted  into  agricultural  o|i- 
erations.  Ihis  loss  of  wildlife  haliitat  together  with  increased  hunting 
pressure  eliminated  liison  and  reduced  populations  of  big  game  such  as 
bear,  wolves,  deer,  turkey,  ;uid  mountain  lion  to  critical  levels,  ('ther 
g.’uiie  species  were  reduced  in  nujiiber.  In  1908,  the  .State  of  Louisiana 
created  the  forenuincr  of  its  present  game  ;md  fish  commission.  Througii 
its  efforts  to  protect,  stock,  and  numage  fish  ;md  wildlife  resources, 
some  game  animals  have  made  subst;mtial  recoveries.  Private  himting 
clubs  have  aided  by  protecting  habitat  ;md  enforcing  game  laws.  In  some 
areas  of  URPA  !',  habitat  carrying  capacities  arc  being  approached  or 
exceeded  by  liig  and  small  g;uiie  animals. 


Louisiana  coastal  marshes  - a waterfowl  wintering  area  for  the 

Mississipiii  Myway. 


ILXBITAT 


Water  Resources 

WW’A  9 contains  928  miles  of  streajiis  capable  of  su])i)orling  a fishery 
resource.  Uiikuid  streams  generally  have  better  water  qualit>-  tb;ni  low- 
kuid  streiuns.  However,  many  of  the  lowdajid  streajiis  Hi  the  Atcliafalaya 
I'loodway  have  gocx-l  water  quality.  Stretims,  or  portions  thereof,  that 
have  been  included  in  the  State's  natural  and  scenic  river  system  include 
Wliiskey  (iliitto.  Six  Mile,  Ten  Mile,  Mill,  and  Spring  Creeks,  and  Bayou 
Cocodrie.  Stream  fish  sought  by  sport  fishennen  include  largemouth, 
spotted,  white,  and  yellow  bass;  bluegill;  crappie;  redear  sunfish;  war- 
mouth;  bullhead;  catfish;  bowfin;  drum;  and  gar. 

Located  in  IVRl’A  9 are  138,000  acres  of  lake  habitat  between  2 and 
40  acres  in  site  and  400,000  acres  of  lake  habitat  over  40  acres  in  size. 
Major  lakes  include  Lacassine  Pool,  l.ake  Pausse  Point,  Six  Mile  Izike, 
Grand  Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake,  imd  Wliite  kike.  Lake  haliitat  varies  in  both 
chemical  and  physical  parameters.  Most  lakes  are  located  in  the  coastal 
marsli  area  and  the  Atcliafalaya  Ploodway.  Lake  fish  sought  by  sjiort 
fishennen  include  largemouth,  white  and  yellow  bass;  crappie;  bluegill 
and  other  .sunfish;  wannouth;  bullhead  and  other  catfish;  bowfin;  gar;  and 
dmii. 


Pond  habitat  totals  62,000  acres.  Most  ponds  are  located  in  the  up- 
land areas,  generally  man-made  for  agricultural  purjioses,  and  liave  good 
water  quality.  Pondfish  sought  by  sport  fishermen  include  largemouth 
bass,  bluegill  and  other  sunfish;  crappie;  ;uid  bullhead  and  otlier 
cat  fisli. 

llie  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  of  IVRP.A  9 totals  about  2 million 
acres  (sec  Appendix  0,  Coastal  ;ind  listuarincl . 'Hie  zone  was  foniied  by 
the  deposition  of  sediments  from  the  Mississijipi  River  and  its  distrili- 
utarics  during  the  last  6,000  years. 

ilic  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  derives  its  luiiciue  va  ue  fi'om  its 
role  as  a discrete  biome  where  the  saline  waters  of  the  sea  meet  ;md 
mingle  with  freshwater  inflows  in  a com[)lcx  environment  characterized 
by  land  areas  at  or  near  normal  tidal  level  and  water  areas  of  shallow 
depth,  l.xceedingly  jiroductive  in  the  fish  and  wildlife  resource,  estua- 
rine zones  derive  their  productivity  from  many  factors.  Otlier  things 
being  equal,  however,  the  productivity  of  any  estuarine  zone  will  be  in 
projiortion  to  its  size  and  configuration.  llie  louisiana  estuarine  area 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  possesses  a heavily  indented  shore- 
line - the  most  jiroductive  type  insofar  as  fish  and  wildlife  are  con- 
cerned. ihe  coastal  marshes,  bays,  arul  the  gulf  com|irise  an  e\tensi\e 
fishery  for  both  the  freshwater,  marine,  aiul  euiyhaline  species.  Mmy 
euryhaline  species  inhabit  Uith  the  fiesh  wateis  and  saline  watei's.  .\n 
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c\\;.milik'  is  tlio  male  lilue  erali  wliich  is  found  as  far  inland  as  Six  Mile 
I,ake.  The  estuarine  -one  ]uo\  ides  not  only  the  saltwater  sport  fishing 
necxls  of  the  area  residents  hut,  along  witli  the  estuarine  zone  of 
Kld’A  10,  jirovides  tlie  oppoitiui i ty  for  saltwater  sjiort  fishing  liy  resi- 
dents of  otlier  IVltl’A's  wliere  saltwater  hal)itat  does  not  exist,  as  well  as 
the  Nation.  I'isli  species  souglit  by  sport  fishennen  include  red  dmm, 
Atlantic  croaker,  sliecjishead , Soutliern  flounder,  spotted  sea  ti'out,  black 
dnuii,  ;uid  sjiot . Shellfish  sought  include  slirimp,  blue  crabs,  ;uid  7^meri- 
caji  oysters.  Many  other  species  are  caught  ;md  kept. 

IVId’A  9 contains  the  largest  coimiiercial  fishery  r'esource  in  tfie 
I'egion  :md  I'ruiks  first  in  the  region  for  commei'cial  fish  production. 

figure  It)  shows  the  water  and  land  I'esoui'ces  and  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 


L;md  Resources 

tiommercial  forest  Iruid  within  IVRl’A  9 ajiiounts  to  3,442,000  acres  or 
about  40  percent  of  tire  total  land  area.  This  area  of  coiimiercial  forest 
land  includes  ;m  aggregate  of  5,217,000  acres  of  jrrivately  owned  ;md 
225,000  acres  of  federally  owned  forests.  National  forest  S\steni  lands 
comi)rise  about  79  percent  of  all  tlie  federal  commercial  forest  land. 

The  remaining  21  ])ei'cent  is  within  the  fort  Polk  Aniiy  ResetTation. 

The  forests  of  IVRl’A  9 have  been  typed  into  six  major  forx'St  classi- 
fications whicli  represent  a broad  sirectrirm  of  softwood  rmd  liardwood  re- 
sources. llie  most  coiiuiion  tyjres  ar  e lohlol  ly-shoi  t leaf  pine  and  oak-giun- 
cyi)ress.  Soutliei’ii  |)ine  types,  wliicli  include  lolilol  ly-sliort  leaf  and 
longleaf-slasli  pine,  accoiuit  for  42  per'cent  of  the  forests  within  the 
WRl’A.  Oak-gum-cyjrress  type  occupies  51  nei'cent  of  the  forested  area. 
k)l)lol  ly-sliort  leaf  pine  forests  are  found  tliroughout  tlie  IVRl'A.  Tongleaf- 
slash  jiine  forests  occur  in  tlie  southeastern  iiortion  of  the  area,  and 
oak-pine  occurs  in  the  northwester'll  portion.  Oak-gum-cv'pr'ess  and  elm- 
ash-cot tonwood  forests  are  found  along  the  floodplains  of  major  streiuiis 
ruid  a small  ruiiount  of  oak  hickor>'  tyjie  is  found  along  the  western  hoiuid- 
ary  of  the  WRl’A. 

lliere  are  1,524  ,(UU)  aci'es  of  bottomland  Irmlworxl  forests  within 
the  IVRPA.  High  soil  feitility,  ahumlant  mast,  and  adec|uate  water  make 
these  forests  pnxluctive  wildlife  habitat.  U|)land  hardwcxxl  forests, 
which  are  pnxluctive  big.  game  habitat  and  secoiul  in  imxluct  ion  only  to 
the  bottomland  hardwood  forests,  total  254,00(1  acres.  lliese  forests 
constitute  high  ciuality  deer  and  turkey  range,  lliere  are  419,000  acres 
of  I'ine  hardwoixl  habitat  and  1,4()5,000  acres  of  pine  habitat.  The  wild- 
life resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests 
to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwoixl  forests.  l>eer  and  turkey  poimla- 
t ions  vary  throughout  the  area. 
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Most  of  the  WRl’A  is  in  the  Miss iss i|ipi  I l>'\v;iy  and  contains  habitat 
ini|)ortant  to  migrating,  uintering,  ;md  nesting  ivaterfoivl.  IVctland 
lialiitat  totals  1 ,(180 ,()()()  acres.  Ihc  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  of  Lou- 
isiana inovides  one  of  tlie  most  imiiort.'int  wintering  areas  of  the  Missis- 
sijijii  1 l\'way  for  waterfowl  and  otiier  migratory  bird  species.  In  addition 
to  the  wetlands  and  the  coastal  ;uid  estuarine  zone,  many  acres  of  rice 
fields  are  immaged  for  waterfowl.  Ihe  most  ]Hr)iular  waterfowl  species 
include  jiintail,  widgeon,  gadwall,  mallard,  ring-necked  duck,  and 
shovcler.  I'he  coastal  marshes  provide  wintering  habitat  for  blue  and 
snow  geese  and  white-fronted  geese,  ;ind  nesting  liahitat  for  the  blue- 
winged  teal  and  mottled  ducks. 

Ihe  sw;un])s  and  marshes  of  the  coastal  zone  are  resiionsihle  I'or 
Louisiana's  leadership  in  the  fur  indust jy.  ilie  zone  sei'ves  as  habitat 
for  common  fur-bearing  ;mimals  such  as  nutria,  muskrat,  otter,  mink,  and 
raccoon. 

In  1970,  there  were  2,04.'^,()n0  acres  of  land  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  tlie  area.  Of  this,  911,000  acres  are  pennanent  jias- 
ture,  749,000  acres  are  jiastured  cropkuid,  ;md  385,000  acres  are  pas- 
tured forest  l.'uid.  ihe  1970  cropland  use  is  estimated  at  1,827,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  forest  lands,  pasture  and  crojilands  offer  habitat  to 
a variety  of  small  g;une  sjiecies.  Ihose  coimiionly  hiuited  include  squirrel, 
rabbit,  fox,  mourning  dove,  (juail,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossum,  and  snipe. 

All  t>pes  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-hearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  M;uiy  such  si)ccies  of  nongiuiie 
wildlife  occur  here,  including  sucli  rare  or  cnd;mgcred  species  as 
Southern  bald  eagle,  red  wolf,  and  ,'\mericaji  alligators,  altlioui;h  in  some 
coastal  Louisi.-uia  parishes  State  officials’  do  not  consider  .\mericaji 
alligators  as  rare  or  endangered  species. 

I igure  1()  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  £md  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  aiul  w i Idl i fe. 
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PI^iSIM'  AND  I-ITIURl;  NHH1)S 


Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  3, 017, DUO  angler-days  of  sport 
fishing  during  1970.  Hxiienditures  associated  with  such  activities 
would  have  been  about  $28  million.  Sport  fishing  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  5,000,000  and  5,420,000  angler-days  by  2020  under  Program  A 
and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  57).  Table  58  shows  the  angler- 
day  needs  in  terms  of  habitat  requirements. 


LaJid  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  aji  estimated  1,485,000  hunter-days  of  hunting 
during  1970.  hxpenditures  associated  with  such  activities  would  have 
been  about  $10  million,  excluding  the  expenditures  associated  with  trap- 
j)ing  for  fur-bearing  animals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation. 
Hujiting  needs  are  expected  to  increase  to  2,055,000  and  2,309,000  htuiter- 
days  by  2020  ujider  Program  A and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  59). 
Table  60  shows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  terms  of  habitat  requirements. 


Commercial  fisheries 

In  1970,  887,143,000  pounds  of  commercial  fish  were  harvested  in 
Wld’A  9.  This  represents  69  percent  of  the  total  regional  harvest,  in- 
cluding 71  percent  of  the  marine  and  estuarine  harvest,  22  percent  of 
the  wild  fislieries  hai-v'est , and  31  percent  of  the  catfish  and  crayfish 
harv’est.  Production  is  expected  to  increase  to  905,050,000  pounds  by 
2020  under  botii  Program  A and  B objectives  (table  61). 


Water  Supjjly 

Pish  and  Wildlife 

‘llie  water  withdrawn  in  1970  for  fisli  jmd  wildlife  j)urposes 
amounted  to  484  m.g.d. , with  about  three  times  the  iunoiuit  withdrawn 
from  surface  water  as  from  ground  water.  I-uture  water  withdrawal  needs 
for  fish  and  wildlife  are  expected  to  increase  to  about  8(i5  m.g.d.  bv 
2020  (table  62). 

Commercial  fisheries 

In  1970,  the  ("ish  farming  industry's  water  withdrawals  ruiioimted  to 
nearly  67  m.g.d.  Consumption  was  I'oughly  95  percent  of  withdrawals. 
Water  withdi'awal  needs  will  increase  to  about  162  m.g.d.  bv  2020 
(table  63). 
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Tahlc  S7  - S|)ort  l ishing  Needs,  KRI’A  9 


■%1 

er-TTay; 

LTT,m)Tn 

Item 

I’rogr.'UTi 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Stream  1-ishing 

A 

918 

95" 

1 ,083 

1 ,269 

B 

1,024 

1,227 

1,427 

Lake  I ishing 

A 

1,421 

1,482 

1,67" 

1,965 

B 

1,586 

1 ,899 

2,209 

Pond  i isliing 

A 

622 

648 

734 

860 

B 

694 

831 

967 

Saltwater  I'ishing 

A 

656 

684 

774 

906 

B 

732 

876 

1,019 

Totals 

A 

3,617 

3,-71 

4,268 

5,000 

B 

4,036 

4,833 

5,426 

Table  58 

- Sport  Pishing  Habitat  Needs,  UllI’A  9 

1970  Resource 

Needs 

1 tern 

Availability 

Program 

1970 

r9SD  21TOTr 

2020 

St  reruns 

928 

A 

1,252 

1,305  1,477 

1,731 

(miles) 

B 

1,396  1,673 

1,946 

Lake  (1,000 

538 

A 

43 

45  51 

60 

Acres) 

B 

48  57 

67 

Pond  (1,000 

62 

A 

31 

32  37 

43 

Ac  res ) 

B 

35  42 

48 

F.stuary  (1,000) 

545 

A 

109 

114  129 

151 

Acres) 

B 

122  146 

170 

Ibtal  Acres 

1,145 

A 

183 

191  217 

254 

B 

205  245 

285 
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Talile  5!>  - Needs,  IvId’A  ‘J 


1 1 eni 

Program 

limiter  Da^ 

s ( 1 ,000) 

■ '2000  ZTiTD 

Big  (iame 

A 

23S 

245 

277 

525 

B 

2b2 

514 

565 

Small  fkune 

A 

770 

805 

909 

1,065 

B 

8(i0 

1 ,029 

1,197 

Waterfowl 

A 

98 

105 

116 

156 

B 

110 

151 

155 

W L Idl  i fe-Oi'iented  Recreat  ion 

A 

S82 

599 

451 

529 

B 

427 

511 

594 

lotals 

A 

1,485 

1,550 

1,755 

2,055 

B 

1,059 

1,985 

2,509 

Table  (>(1  - limiting  Habitat  Needs,  Ultl’A  9 


Item  (1,000 
Acres) 

1970  Resource 
Ava i labi 1 ity 

Program 

Needs  (1,000  Acres) 

1970  1980  2000  2020 

Bottom  Hind 

1,524 

N 1 

,885 

1,966 

11-z 

2,608 

Hardwood 

B \ 

2,105 

2,519 

2,929 

Hjiland 

254 

A 

926 

965 

1,091 

1 ,280 

Hardwood 

B 

1,052 

1 ,256 

1,458 

Pine 

419 

A 

514 

556 

606 

711 

Hardwood 

B 

5"4 

t)8" 

"99 

Pine 

1,465 

A 

105 

107 

121 

142 

B 

115 

15" 

160 

Cropland 

775 

A 

485 

506 

575 

671 

"cxlges" 

B 

542 

648 

"54 

Pasture 

56() 

A 

208 

217 

245 

288 

B 

252 

2 "8 

525 

Wet  1 and 

1 ,080 

A 

196 

206 

252 

B 

220 

262 

506 

Totals 

5,661 

A 4 

,517 

4,505 

5,091 

5,972 

B 

4,818 

5,  "67 

6,  "09 
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Table  M - Present  and  Puture  Fish  Prcxiuction  Requirements,  hTlPA  9 


23.8 


W R I’  A 10 


DliSCRll’TlON 


WRRA  10  is  located  in  the  southeiist  comer  of  the  region  ;md  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  State  of  le>uisi;ma.  Ihis  IvlU'A  contains 
approximately  4.0  million  acres  of  land  and  water  area  or  about  7,720 
square  miles.  Adjacent  to  U'RI’A  10  are  72,017  acres  of  Wld’A  1 
(.figure  17J. 

Hiere  are  three  main  drainage  areas  for  the  UWA.  Hiese  are  the 
areas  that  are  drained  by  the  Tchefuncte  River  and  Lacombe  Bayou  di- 
rectly into  Lake  Pontchartrain , the  remaining  area  cast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  that  drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Bayou  Terre 
aux  Bocuf  and  waterways  from  New  Orleans  to  the  (iulf,  and  that  jiart  west 
of  the  Mississii^pi  River  tliat  drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  a 
nujitl^er  of  liayous  ;md  watenvays,  the  largest  of  which  is  Bayou  Lafoui'chc. 

iiie  topography  of  the  area  is  flat  to  sliglitly  rolling,  consisting 
of  coastal  marsh,  delta  areas,  and  large  water  areas. 

In  1970  the  hum^in  population  of  WRl’A  lo  was  1 ,308,774  , and  is 
projected  to  increase  by  2020  to  2,380,000  and  2,707,000  under  Prognmrs 
A and  B,  respectively. 


Ixjuisiana  crayfish  - a significant  industiy. 
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M\I’  INDhX 


10 

N«'.  Vutio  ^ 


1 

,Vl;un,s  Bay 

4.100 

J 

Bay  1 !lKi  r 1 i o 

830 

Bay  IVnessc 

:^05 

\ 

Bav  Jac<B>cs 

1.215 

s 

Bay  Uinaux 

■05 

h 

Bay  Pomno 

830 

'* 

Bay  Sjinshois 

1 ,410 

H 

14  H'lr 

2.100 

0 

Biloxi  hjhlic  Shooting  Area 

39,728 

10 

Bob  laylors  Pond 

1,000 

II 

Bohemia  hildlife  Nt;magcn»cnt  Area 

33,000 

i: 

Boiuiet  ('.arre  hiblic  Shooting  Area 

5,  “89 

13 

(iarenero  (jike 

830 

u 

fat  fish  l.akc 

1,540 

15 

Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

48,788 

10 

l>og  Uikc 

830 

r 

rainlcv.'  Riverside  State  Park 

100 

18 

fields  Lake 

2,120 

19 

flat  Lake 

3,320 

20 

foimtainbleau  State  Park 

2,005 

21 

fiulf  Ishmds  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Breton  :md  (lumdeleur  Islands) 

4,50- 

>•) 

Grand  l^akc 

1,540 

23 

llackberry  I-ake 

1,215 

24 

llos]>ital  Bay 

830 

25 

lac  Dcs  Allemiinds 

14,“0(' 

20 

Lake  .Amedee 

040 

'>-’ 

I^ikc  Boeuf 

1 ,0(»0 

28 

lake  Boiuireaiu 

4 , 280 

29 

Uike  fataouatche 

9,280 

30 

lake  St.  fatherine 

5,890 

31 

lake  fuatro  faballo 

830 

32 

lake  Decade 

1,100 

33 

lake  Dc  fade 

4,801' 

34 

lake  1 ive 

»40 

35 

Like  lleiTnitage 

830 

3(' 

Like  lauriet 

1,150 

3~ 

Like  laurier 

■o5 

38 

lake  Lery 

4.380 

39 

Like  Mi'rchant 

8 , 5H0 

40 

lake  PaliHirde 

1 1 . 5l»0 

41 

Like  Penchjint 

83(1 

12 

Lake  Petit 

830 

13 

lake  f'ontchartrain 

3->8,(8»0 

44 

lake  Salvador 

14,801' 

45 

Like  Ilicriot 

i.no 

40 

Like  Verret 

H.llT' 

r 

Like  Washington 

i.n< 

18 

Little  lake 

1 ,‘M  0 

49 

long  lake 

H HI 

50 

Hkl  Like 

1,U«' 

51 

Vine  Unknown 

l.*Di 

52 

N;inie  nnkiun^n 

3,'KiO 

53 

Vine  Dnknown 

‘H’ 

51 

N.-utu*  UrikiH^wn 

UNI 

55 

Niune  Ihiknown 

83(1 

50 

Niune  Unknown 

“05 

57 

N.'ime  Unknown 

"e»5 

58 

N.ime  Unknown 

o4i» 

59 

Pass  a Lmtre  Waterfowl  Skinagement  Area 

13S.000 

00 

Petit  lac  Des  Allenuukls 

2. 300 

01 

Pointe  Au  fhien  Wildlife  M;magement  Area 

2“,504 

02 

Rr^ind  lake 

1.185 

03 

Salvador  Wildlife  '•tuiageinent  Area 

:s,4t.‘> 

(4 

ST.  T.inriiiny  State  Giime  Preserve 

1 .000 

05 

Scofit'ld  Hay 

“05 

00 

Kisner  l*uMic  Shooting  Area 

30,000 

07 

Yellow  Litton  Bay 

“05 

Ooxaljtemill* 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

WATER  AND  LAND  RESDURCES 
AND  FACILITIES 

WRPA  10 


FIGURE  17 


1 11  STORY 


As  c;u  ly  ;is  1502  l;iiropc;jj)s  were  eAplorinp  the  'llie  (Sty  of 

Neu  Orleans  was  foiuided  adjacent  to  the  Mississ  ip]ii  River  solely  for 
access  to  the  river  for  t nmsixn  tat  ion  aiwl  the  cit)’  became  the  center 
for'  Inunan  [Krjrulation  and  commei'c ial  trade.  Since  earlv-  settlers  were 
trappers,  hiuiters,  and  fisheniien,  they  relied  heavily  upon  fish  and 
wildlife  resoui'ces  for  food  pi'oducts  and  income.  IXil’iatz,  in  his  stud- 
ies of  ranges  and  concentrations  of  game,  reported  finding  white-tailed 
deer,  black  bear,  wolves,  reptiles,  small  g:mie,  and  many  fish  species. 

As  early  as  1749  game  was  dimiirishing  ;uul  reached  low  levels  in  the 
early  18(K)'s.  In  1857,  tire  State  jrassed  the  first  game  law  which  pro- 
vided protection  for  waterfowl.  In  1872,  the  State  created  the  (Vster 
Oommission  for  the  protection  of  oyster  reefs.  In  1908,  th.e  State 
cr'eated  the  forerunner  of  its  present  g;uiie  arwl  fti^ii  commission,  ihrough 
its  efforts  to  protect,  manage,  and  restock  fish  ;uid  wildlife  resources, 
white-tailed  deer  ;md  turkey  arc  making  suhstarrtral  I'ecoveries.  ITe 
hiuit  ing  season  for  black  hear  has  been  closed  since  19(i4. 

fish  populatiorrs  have  not  been  affected  as  seriously  as  wildlife 
because  of  tire  extensive  fishery  rcsour'ce  of  IVld’A  10. 


R;iil  hunting  in  the  houisiana  coastal  marshes  is  gaining  in  po]iularity. 


1.55 


I 


IL-XHITAT 


K;itcr  Resources 

l\l^!’A  10  contains  7>29  miles  of  stream  liabitat  capable  of  supporting 
a fisliery  resource.  Stream  habitat  varies  from  fresliwater  upland 
streams  to  brackisli  water  coastal  area  streams,  llie  water  (|uality  of 
the  upland  stre;uns  is  j^enerally  better  then  the  lowland  streams.  All 
or  portions  of  Boj^ue  Cliitto,  Tchefiuicte,  ;ind  Blind  Rivers,  and  Bayou 
lk.‘s  Alleimmds  are  included  in  the  State  natural  and  scenic  river 
system.  Stream  fish  sought  by  sport  fishermen  include  larj^cmouth, 
siHitted,  white,  ;uid  yellow  bass;  blucgill;  other  simfish;  wannouth; 
crapjiie;  catfish;  bullhead;  and  bowfin.  Others  are  caught  and  kejit . 

Located  in  Uld’A  10  is  the  largest  lake  habitat  for  sport  fishing 
in  the  region,  t()taling  1,1.S8,000  acres,  llicre  arc  210,000  acres  of 
lakes  between  2 ;uid  40  acres  in  size  and  9S<.\000  acres  of  lakes  over 
40  acres  in  sire.  Water  (|uality  is  excellent  in  most  lakes.  Hie 
co.'istal  marsh  lakes  are  highly  proiluctive  in  bass,  blucgill,  crapjOe, 
uid  catfish.  Mijor  lakes  are  l.;ikc  I’ontchart rain , Lac  Des  Allemands, 

Lake  Salvador,  and  Lake  Penchant  totaling  407,000  acres  of  excellent 
fishery  habitat.  Lake  fish  sought  by  sport  fishermen  include  large- 
HKiuth,  white,  and  yellow  bass;  liluegill  and  other  sunfish;  crai'iiie; 
wan’iouth;  bullhead  and  other  catfish;  freshwater  drum;  caiii;  gar;  and 
bowfin.  Many  species  arc  caught  and  kept. 

Poiul  habitat  totals  108,000  acres,  ^bst  ponds  are  located  in  the 
upland  areas  and  have  good  water  quality.  Pondfish  souglit  by  sjiort 
fisheniit'n  include  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  craiqiie,  and  catfish. 

llie  coastal  and  estuarine  rone  of  WWA  M)  totals  about  1.3  million 
acres,  see  Appendix  0,  Coastal  and  l.stuarinc.  llie  rone  was  foniied  by 
the  deposition  of  sediments  from  the  Mississijipi  River  and  its  distrih- 
utaries  during  the  last  4,000  years. 

Ihe  coastal  ;uid  estuarine  rone  derives  its  imique  value  from  its 
role  as  a discrete  biome  where  the  saline  waters  of  the  sea  meet  and 
mingle  with  freshwater  inflows  in  a complex  environment  characterired 
by  land  areas  at  or  near  nonnal  tidal  level  ;md  water  areas  of  shallow 
de[)th.  I.xccedingly  proiluctivc  in  the  fish  and  wildlife  resource,  estua- 
rine zones  derive  their  productivity  from  imuiy  factors.  Other  things 
being  equal,  however,  the  prcxluct ivi ty  of  any  estuarine  rone  will  be  in 
proixjition  to  its  size  ;md  configuration,  llie  Louisiiuia  estuarine  area 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  possesses  a heavily  indented  shore- 
line - the  most  jirodiict  ive  tyjK'  insofar  as  fish  and  wildlife  are  con 
cenied.  llie  coastal  marshes,  bays,  and  the  gulf  comprise  an  extensive 
fishery  for  both  the  freshwater,  marine,  and  euryhaline  species,  llie 
estuarine  zone  provides  not  only  the  saltwater  sport  fishing  needs  of 


1.^(1 


tlie  area  residents,  liut  alon^  witli  the  estuarine  zone  ol  U’RPA  9,  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  saltwater  sport  fishing  by  residents  of  other 

Mvl’A's  where  saltwater  habitat  does  not  exist,  as  well  as  the  \ation.  j 

I'ish  species  sought  by  sport  fishennen  include  red  dniiii,  Atlantic  croak- 
er, sheepshead.  Southern  Ibnuider,  spotted  sea  trout,  black  dnuii,  and  sj'Ot. 

Shellfisli  sought  include  sluimp,  blue  crab,  and  ,'\inerican  oystei's.  Many 
other  species  arc  caught  ;md  kc[it. 

bWA  10  contains  the  second  largest  commercial  fishery  resource  in  < 

the  region  and  ranks  second  in  the  region  for  commercial  fish  production. 

Figure  17  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  and  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 


Land  Resources 

Commercial  forest  lajid  within  IVRI’A  10  amounts  to  1 ,317,000  acres, 
or  about  27  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Almost  all  of  the  commer- 
cial forest  land  is  privately  owned. 

Idle  forests  of  URl’A  10  have  been  typed  into  six  major  forest 
classifications  which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  hard- 
wood resources,  llie  most  common  type  is  oak-gum-cypress  which  occupies 
65  percent  of  the  area.  Longleaf-slash  pine  occupies  11  percent  and 
elm-ash-cottonwood,  loblolly-short  leaf  pine,  oak-pine,  and  oak-hickory 
types  occupy  the  remaining  24  percent  of  the  forest  lands.  Oak-gum- 
cyjiress  type  is  located  on  the  floodplains  of  major  streams;  ebn-ash- 
cottonwood  type  occurs  in  the  sajne  general  region  of  the  better-drained 
terraces  of  the  floodplains.  The  oak-pine  and  loblol ly-short leaf  pine 
types  occur  in  the  northeni  and  central  portion  of  the  IvRPA.  Longleaf- 
slash  pine  forests  are  found  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  IvRl’A  and 
oak-hickory  type  occurs  in  the  northeni  portion. 

Iliere  are  970,400  acres  of  bottombuid  hardwood  forests  witliin  the 
WRI’A.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make 
forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Upland  hardwood  forests,  which  arc 
j)roductive  big  g;ime  habitat  and  second  in  production  only  to  the  bottom- 
land hardwooti  forests,  total  49,800  acres,  lliese  forests  constitute 
high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range,  llierc  are  28,500  acres  of  pine 
hardwood  habitat  and  268,300  acres  of  pine  habitat,  llie  wildlife  re- 
source ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  liardwood  forests  to  (loor 
in  the  pine  iind  pine  hardwood  forests.  Deer  and  turkey  populations  vaiy 
throughout  the  area. 

Most  of  the  WRJ’A  is  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and  contains  habitat 
imiiort;uit  to  migrating  ajid  wintering  waterfowl.  Wetland  habitat  totals 
«20,000  acres.  Ilic  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  of  Louisi;ma  provides  one 
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of  The  most  important  wintering  areas  of  the  Mississippi  I'lyway  for 

waterfowl  ;uid  other  migrator)'  bird  species.  'Hie  most  popular  water-  ' 

fowl  species  include  pintail,  widgeon,  gadwall,  mallard,  ring-necired  j 

duck,  shoveler,  teal,  scaup,  and  coot.  Blue  ;ind  snow  geese  are  abundant 
in  the  coastal  marshes. 

llie  swamps  a:ul  marshes  of  the  coastal  zone  are  responsible  for 
I.ouisi.'ina' s leadership  in  the  fur  industr)'.  The  zone  serves  as  habitat 

for  common  fur-bearing  animals  such  as  nutria,  muskrat,  otter,  mink  > 

and  raccoon. 

In  11170,  there  were  283,000  acres  of  land  utilized  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  within  tiie  area.  Of  tiiis,  202, 00('  acres  are  permanent 
pasture,  49,000  acres  are  pastured  cropland,  ajid  32,000  acres  are  pas- 
tured forest  huid.  llie  1970  cropland  use  is  estimated  at  310,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  forest  lands,  pasture  and  cropL'inds  offer  habitat  to 
a variety  of  small  game  species,  lliose  commonly  hunted  include  squirrel, 
rabbit,  fox,  mouming  dove,  quail,  raccoon,  woodcock,  opossum,  and  snipe. 

All  tN'pes  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
iinimals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Many  such  species  of  nongame 
wildlife  ocair  here,  including  such  rare  or  endangered  species  as 
Southern  Bald  eagle,  red  wolf,  and  y\merican  alligators,  although  in  some 
coastal  Louisiana  parishes  State  officials  do  not  consider  /Vnerican 
alligators  as  rare  or  endangered  species. 

figure  17  shows  the  water  and  land  resources  and  facilities  devoted 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 


Wildlife  photography  can  be  ;in  expensive  hobby 
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PWiSLNT  AND  FUTURi;  NlilDS 


Water  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  7,815,000  angler-days  of  sport 
fishing  during  1970.  llxpenditures  associated  with  such  activities 
would  have  been  about  $55  million.  Sport  fishing  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  14,831,000  and  16,828,000  angler-days  by  2020  under  Program 
A and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  64).  Table  65  shows  the  angler- 
day  needs  in  terms  of  habitat  requirements. 


Land  Resources 

Area  residents  needed  an  estimated  2,599,000  hunter-days  of  hunting 
during  1970.  Hxpemlitures  associated  with  such  activities  would  have 
been  about  $14  million,  excluding  the  expenditures  associated  with  trap- 
ping for  fur-bearing  animals  and  other  wildlife-oriented  recreation. 
Hiuiting  needs  are  expected  to  increase  to  4,930,000  ;md  5,595,000  hunter 
days  by  2020  under  Program  A and  B objectives,  respectively  (table  6b). 
Table  67  sliows  the  hunter-day  needs  in  terms  of  liabitat  re(|uirements. 


Commercial  Fisheries 

In  1970,  359,970,000  pounds  of  canmcrcial  fish  were  harvested  in 
WTU'A  10.  This  rejn'esents  28  percent  of  tlie  total  regional  harvest,  in- 
cluding 29  percent  of  the  marine  ;md  estuarine  harvest,  15  percent  of 
the  wild  fisheries  harvest,  and  6 percent  of  the  catfish  and  crayfish 
harvest.  Production  is  expected  to  increase  to  362,070,000  pounds  by 
2020  under  both  Program  A and  B objectives  (table  68). 


Water  Supply 


Fish  ;ind  Wildlife 

THc  water  withdrawn  in  1970  for  fish  and  wildlife  pur{)oses  amounted 
to  1,845  m.g.d.,  with  almost  all  being  withdrawn  fron^  surface  water. 
Future  water  withdrawal  needs  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  about  l,848,m.g.d.  by  2020  (table  69). 

(xmmie rc  i al  l ishe r i es 

riil 9"0 ,~  t7iit'’TTsh  fanning  industry's  water  w ithdrawals  ;unoiuited  to 
nearly  8 m.g.d.  (nnsimii)t  ion  was  roughly  95  percent  of  w i t hilrawa  1 s . 

Water  withdrawal  needs  will  increase  to  about  22  m.g.d.  liy  2020 
(table  70). 


no 
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Table  64  - Sport  Fisliing  Needs,  Uld’A  10 


Angler -Day? 

; (1,000) 

Item 

Program 

T970 

1980 

2000 

2()2() 

Streajn  Fishing 

A 

1,605 

1,838 

2,349 

3,046 

B 

1,983 

2,619 

3,457 

Lake  Fishing 

A 

2,486 

2,846 

3,637 

4,717 

B 

3,071 

4,056 

5,352 

Pond  Fishing 

A 

1,087 

1,245 

1,591 

2,064 

B 

1,344 

1,775 

2,341 

Saltwater  Fishing 

A 

2,637 

3,019 

3,858 

5,004 

B 

3,258 

4,303 

5,678 

Totals 

A 

7,815 

8,948 

11,435 

14,831 

B 

9,656 

12,753 

16,828 

. 


Table  65 

- SixDrt  Fishing  Habitat 

Needs , 

IVRl'A  10 

1970  Resource 

Need 

s 

It  an 

Availability 

Progr;un 

1970 

1980 

To  00 

2020 

Streams  (miles) 

329 

A 

2,189 

2,507 

3,204 

4,155 

B 

2,705 

3,572 

4,716 

Lake  (1,000  Acres) 

1,158 

A 

75 

86 

no 

143 

B 

93 

123 

162 

Pond  (1,000  Acres) 

108 

A 

54 

62 

80 

103 

B 

67 

89 

117 

Lstuary  (1,000  Acres) 

2,736 

A 

439 

503 

643 

834 

B 

543 

717 

946 

Total  Acres 

3,846 

A 

568 

651 

833 

1,080 

B 

703 

929 

1 ,225 

141 


Table  bb  - limiting  Needs,  WliVA  10 


limit cr  Days 

(1,000) 

I tern 

Progi  .im 

TW 

THTTIl  ' ‘ 

’ITlTlTy 

Big  (i;mtc 

A 

411 

470 

001 

779 

B 

508 

()70 

885 

Small  CkUiK.' 

A 

1 ,347 

1 ,542 

1,971 

2,550 

B 

1,004 

2 , 1 98 

2,900 

l\atcrt'(n%  1 

A 

172 

197 

252 

320 

li 

212 

280 

3'TO 

Isi  Idl  1 fo-Oriented  Recrcat  ion 

A 

fi69 

700 

979 

1,209 

B 

820 

1,091 

1,440 

Totals 

A 

2 , 599 

2,975 

3,803 

4,930 

B 

3,210 

4,239 

5,595 

Table  07  - Hunting  Habitat 

Needs,  UltPA  10 

It™  n.nno 

1970  Resource 

Needs  (1,000  Acres) 

Acres) 

Aval labi 1 itv 

Progr.'un  1970 

19SH 

Bottomland 

970 

A 

3,297 

3,-1 

4,823 

0,252 

Hardwood 

B 

4,075 

5,377 

7,100 

Upland 

50 

A 

1 ,019 

1 ,852 

2 , 3()8 

3 , 009 

Hardwood 

B 

2,000 

2,040 

3,485 

Pine 

29 

A 

899 

1,029 

1,315 

1,'05 

1 la  rdwood 

B 

1,000 

1,4('7 

1,937 

Pine 

208 

A 

180 

200 

203 

341 

B 

2^2 

293 

38” 

(irojiland 

359 

A 

848 

971 

1 ,241 

1 ,010 

"edges" 

B 

1 ,048 

1 ,348 

1,827 

Pasture 

202 

A 

303 

410 

532 

090 

B 

449 

593 

"83 

Wet  1 ;uul 

820 

A 

344 

394 

504 

052 

B 

424 

500 

740 

Totals 

2,098 

A 

■",550 

8,039 

11,040 

14,319 

B 

9,329 

12,278 

. . 

10,259 
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